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' Ta BR Ww y Ng ow visit—the virtual queen of Palmyra—for as such Lady Stanhope 
i > 4 eet ‘ pe 
al ef AY oi Bt): 2 CG. way be regarded. On reaching the outer entrance of the convent, | rang 











THE TALL GENTLEMAN’S APOLOGY: 


From‘ My Old Portfolio,” by Henry Glassford Bell : 

Ne? yal ag e, ‘ea fi z 7 if {uval, and then leftme. Here Lremained alone for more than balf an 
Oe — m “ ‘< - . “ ore — ov — thee, . lour, holding my horse by his bridle (for none of my attendants had 
or pu art only e feet high, anc am six feet three! | leen allowed to enter with me), and nota littl surprised at being al 

I wonder, dear, how you supposed that I could look so low, | 


D : a soon tits ta te bwed to dance attendance so long, after so pressing an invitation as] 
lere’s wany a one can tie a knot, who cannot fix a beau. | lad received. Atlast,a young, ahd exceedingly pretty female mode her 


Besides you must confess, my love, the bargain scarcely fair, | ppearance, dressed in a Greek costume, but speaking perfectly good in 
For never could we make a match, altho’ we madea pair; French. Having ascertained, by addressing me in that language, that | 
Marriage, I know, makes one of two; but here’s the horrid bore | Vas in fact the traveller expected by her mistress, she expressed great 
My friends declare, if you are one, that J, at least, am four. pleasure, clapping her hands, and loudly exclaimed, (without leaving 
jme,)** My Lady! My Lady! It és the Frenchman. Come! Come!’ 
On which her Ladyship immediately made her appearance. Her dress 
was that of aNcheick of the Bedouin Arabs: such, at least, was the 
fashion of her attire; but in point ‘of material and costliness it was 
mach richer than the dress worn by those Princes of the desert 
Lady Stanhope immediately approached and offered me her hand in 
the most frank and familiar manner, at the same time apologizing for 
aving kept me so long waiting, declaring that, seeing me approach, she 
had mistaken me for an Englishman; “and,” said she, “I never receive 
amy of my countrymen il Lean possibly avoid it; and if you had hap 
pened to have been one of them, all the civility L could have offered 
you after your jong journey to visit me, would have been a dinner in 
| the vestibule.” She then conducted me to a small apartment, without 
| furniture of any kind, with the exception of ottomans, on which having 
sected ourselves, pipes were brought, one of which her ladyship took 
| and we immediately commenced smoking and conversing. The chiet 
| subject of our conversation was Napoleon, about whom Lady Stanhope 
expressed an extraordinary degree of enthusiasm. After some time a 
repast was served, in the Arab fashion, of which her ladyship partook 
but not of the wine which accompanied it. This latter was of bwo sorts 
and of the most exquisite quality,—the wine of Cyprus, and the Golden 
| Wine of the mountain. After the repast we again conversed for a con- 
| siderable time, aud at length LT retired to my apartment 
The next day Larose early, 


vho conducted me into an open vestibule, carefully closed the gate by 
| vhich Thad entered, made signs to wait his announcement of my ar 


’Tis true the moralists have said, that Love has got no eyes, 
But why should all my sighs be heaved for one who has no size? 
And on our wedding day I’m sure I'd leave you in the lurch, 
For you never saw a steeple, dear, in the inside of a church. 


Tis usual fora wife to take her husband by the arm, 

But pray excuse me should [ hint a sort of fond alarm, 
That when [ offered you my arm, that happiness to beg, 
Your highest effort, dear, would be to take my leg 


I doadmit I weara glass, because my sigit’s not good, 
But were | always quizzing you, itmight be counted rude: 


And though [ use a conclave lens,—by all the gods! I hope 
My wife will ne’er look up to me through a Herschel’s telescope. 


‘Then fare the well, my gentle one! I ask no parting hiss, 
1 must not break my back to gain so exquisite a bliss ; 


Nor will I weep lest I should burt so delicate a flower,— 
The tears ti.at fall from such a height, would be a thunder-sh ower. 


Farewell, and pray don't drown yourself in a basin or a tub, 
For that would be a sore disgrace to al! the Six Feet Club; 
But if you ever love again, love on a small r plan, 

For why extend to six feet three, a life that’s but a span! 





| and, her Ladyship not being up, I paid a 
Atabout ten Lady Hester left her tent,— 

| which was pitched on the terrace of the building, outside,—and imme 
diately joined me, tor the purpose of a some inquiries of me res- 
pecting the state of her favourite Arabian horse, which had just fallen 


LOVE’S DIET. 
Tell me, fair maid, and tell me, truly, 
Hew should infant love be fed; 
If with dew-drops, shed so newly, 
On the bright green clover blade; 
Or with roses plucked in July, 
And with honey liquored ? 


Oh, no! oh, no!—let »-2 
\ ‘ i on . a cant oa. 
Aud aew stars to green blade cling: Fr Geg-oras Shewed ine several Ware ‘ 


i 
| WO ng . . . . ‘ hich Themen 
Other fare, more light and rare, [ee re dor ten ahieRt. of dace arecial care; Ave reason of wie’, 1 i 
Befits that gentlest nursling. 


visitto ber stud of horses. 


lame ; and she expressed herself nota little delighted at my pointing out 
the cause of the evil, andthe means of its immediate cure. "This horse 
was of the most perfect beauty. Her Ladyship had received it from a 


oa bles nw 


lsome mysterious destiny. This mare was alterw ards sent to Paris 
where it was purchased by the Duchess d’'Angouleme, and was know n 
by the name of Nickab. Among her Ladyship's stud Lalso observed an 
filly two years old, the back of which was as hollow asa Furkish saddle, 
—a form which her Ladyship regarded as a singular beauty ; and she as 
: ¢ * aes . | . 
sured me that this came of a race, the pedigree of which could be 
rae > Solomon 
anc é -eks; traced up to the stud of King § ar 
And the glance that shuns, eee 4 or d | Having passed the whole of the second day in the re sidence of Lady 
For tis with food, oo Ser ans res | Stanhope, and been inexpressibly amused and interested by that singu 
bean on yr wg _ lar misture ot oddity and el vation of which her character consists, | 
peep pe a. om quitted her under the most favourable impressions as to the treatment I 
The : ll Elf’s liquored. 1 hh 
Se . had received at her hands. x 
. Asthe history of this extraordinary person is but little known, Isha 
F ‘Ss } ; FE re rele ( vhich ps connected with her present post- 
A VISIT TO L ADY HESTER ST ANI | E. | here relate that portion of it wh it yn } 
By M. Damoiseau, a recent Traveller in Syria ee 
Btfore our departure from Marseilles, we had he ard muc h talk of 
Lady Hester Stanhope; and we felt the most ardent curiosity to inform 
ourselves as to the truth or falsehood of the various statements that we ry = 
abroad, relative to herextraordinary characte rand mode of life 7 cord posing, - — . exhibits traces of a remarkable degree of beauty 
a i t htai oF an in-| tection hl sie @ s i 5 
ingly ade e y effort in our power to ont in the means ¢ eed 
ingly, we made every nt eBeeapinns! & - wesnsaetttgt ead ni . 
troduction to her,—but in vain Nor were we induced to place any M oreover, she ha or 
st . reliance on that spirit of enterprise which determined us not to | gure kness and penetra ~ ’ eg yoo ame dap agate <pameat 
J + if leavouring to accomplish the various objects of ou Vired of the common-place routine of j ; 
stick at trifles in endeavouring | " j 


j P in af 
| H ; rtune, entirely at her own disposal, she ce 
j ey. Infact, though by no means too modest to object, asa dernuet j 
toma te I ‘di t of introducing ourselves, we had good reason to | termined to see k 
resort, to the expedient of intr _ a mre had heard the story of M.| exist without Accordingly, she fixed upon the i 
believe that even that would fail us: for — oeanet “had. et | vant and Palestine as the first objects of her investigation. Having en- 
Abbe des Mazures, who, during his last journey to Jerusalem, had 


Feed him with the sigh that rushes 

"Twist sweet lips whose muteness speaks ; 
With the eloquence that flushes 

Alla heart’s wealth o’er soft cheeks ; 
Feed him witha world of blushes, 


niece of the celebrated William Pitt, —a rel tionship which may go far 
to account for the dignified energy of character w hich she has displayed 
under various circumstances of her life. Her person is noble and im- 
e calculated to inspire respect and admiratian than at 





creat and various acquirements, a singular « 
and a resolution that nothing can intimidate 


possessing a considerable ; 
in travel, that excitement which her ¢ yul could not 
various parts of the Le- 


. “a ‘ od hers vith anumerous suit of 
i { t,t 1 admitted to pass the t! reshold of her Ladyship's | gage fan English vessel, and provided li . arte ‘ ofp t ) e plague 
s earnes “ques peen aaqmitt ‘ da - : : _ . P ; . omer en ie ple > 
+ nieile mp ; nto eata good dinner there, bot had not been able to attendants, she landed first at Smyrna, at amor | 
domicile, and even to eata goo " jere, I 


: . ‘ ' he 7 t immediately attacked by it, 

her tog aninterview with her Ladyship—she alleging | Was raging In that city, and she wa seaperye thagoee 4; Contrary 

penetrate further, or to gain an lik ye uld % al! robability sunb- | and was for some time considered to be at the pou t of death te — 

\ H 7 > re woud, ali probat : > ‘ a - 4 
that the mere sight of a sinner like herse!’ wo t : Mount Carme! | to all expectations, however and apparently as if by mirae le she sudden 

nage to Mo ‘ j ‘ ’ t . ha : th 

“4 ly recovered, and immediately proc eeded to Constantinople, where the 

: t time usually bat little courteous to strangers— 


ject the holy man to perfor man additional puge 


in explanation of the enormity ' oe : : | 
’ ¢ one the ‘ »rat »ques - ; 3 
In fact, I had given up all hope of compassing the desideratam In q istinguished manner, avsignin 


Sultan—who was at tha ) 
from | received herin the most gracious and d 









tion; when, judge of my gratified surprise at finding, a yew her eidence within the walls of his own palace, and causing the most 
St. Jean d’Acre, an express invitation from Lady Stanhope to Visit a tetil-s . pire oe “— he paid herby every one, including the Sultanas 
at the Monastery ot which she then oceupied. It is unnecessary marked at en —_ dover i civilities could not long detain Lady 
to say, tuat our preparations for the journey were few and brief M pant themse ves. L. it te ects for which she had sét out on her travels 
edon Arabian horses, and preceded by a young Turk, who actedasa anhope ireu tt bythe kinduess of the Sultan, with firmans 


; : af 
C / 1s thoughts | Having supplied herse 
occupied as L we with - gut . agente ss Pachas to afford her every facility during her jour 
n I was about to vi | directing the various P ane eS 
ytoth ro { } 
| ae 
} sreceived W 
on her arrival, she wa 
the fame ot bergreat wealth and her extraordinary 


shall character having prece ded her; 


cuide, we immediately set out; and pre 
and anticipations respecting the extraordinary perso 
be siruck and impressed with the w 


n-!| ne he again $ or he 
sit, L found it impossible not to mn ney. she again set outon her 4 
derful character of the scenery through which we had to pass 
however, words are vain as a medium of conveying ideas cori 
with this scenery and the impressions il is calculated to call forth I , sien 
' however, I must mention, | at her dispesition the Conveo 

. tdence.d itfully 
ther residence, deligl - “node here, it being about two hours’ distance 


e of the Scheick 


ith the most distinguished marks o 





respect and deference 


abstain from usingthem. One circumstance, 
as the effect of it, in connexion with the scenery in which it occurred, 
was singularly striking. In the midst of one of these superb solituces, determined on =—— } “ee 
we suddenly saw, advancing towards us, atroop, or rather a string of | from Monktara, the re + > eadie 
strangely ¢ lad persons, each mounted on an ass; the centre of the | oe ! engaged, _ sin nasa with his uncle, 
cession being formed by an extraordinary figure, mounted on asuperb | residence -o oo he rs ; with on cohen 
white charger, and bearing the appearance of a sort of living spec tre,— | become nwreng be ecwoll al 

the lofty cap which crowned its head being ornamented with immensely | porson, “ bose nte ig . bare Hp 
Jong fi iwing veils, which descended to the very feet of the figure, and | Lady Stanbope shortly alter 
concealed it wholly from view. My guide informed me that this mys 

terious personage was a newly-made bride of one of the most distin- | 





Ue bell attached to it, and the gate was immediately opened by an Araty, | 


| 


listinguished Arab Chief of many tribes, named Naser. Her Ladyship | 
jue oO. WRCn, - : 


| tion Lady Hester Stanhope is the dau; hbter of Lord Chatham,” and | 


and the Scheick Bechir having plac ed 
f Abra, near ancient Sidon, and also ano- 
situated on the mountain itself, Lady Hester 


Shealso immediate by 
aFrenchman by birth, who, by ® | saw Cc 
a merchant of Aleppo, hed | were boune 

dialogues of the east. This | haman reason 
integrity fully warranted such a step, | dulges 
constituted ker chief agent in all her | somes, anc 


* This is not correct. Lady Hester Stanhape is the eldest danghter of Charles, 


— 
| intercourse with the natives, as well as with Europeans. During the 
| Winter Lady Stanhope inhabited the Convent of Abra, bat in the sam- 
mer she took ap her residence on the mountain, oceasionally making 
excursions in the neighbourhood, and even visiting Jerusalem Palmyra, 
j&e.; of which latier place, on the oecasion of one of her visits, the in- 
hubitants gave her the name of Queen, in token of their sense of her 
splendid liberalities. 
| It is said thet since the period of Lady Hester Stanhope's residence in 
Syria, the most happy changes have manifested themeelves, in the con- 
ition and ebaracter of the people in the neighbourhood of ber domi 
cile. One instance. in particular, is worth reeording. They had, on ite 
first offer to them, the most insurmountable dislike to the potato, the 
jcullivation of which Lady Stanhope was avsious to introduce among 
them. "They would rather die of hunger than be persuaded to partake 
of it Under these circumstances, Lady Stanhone, with her usual 
shrewdness, took advantage of that national, and apparently, natural 
lisposition to robbery which prevails among this people :—she caused 
j the fields whieh she bad planted with potatoes, to be carefully watched 
and guarded, The consequence was that they were immediately beset 
by thieves, the potatoes carried off, with the connivance of the watchmen, 
| tasted, approved, and ever since they have been eagerly sought and stu- 
diousty cultivated. 
|} With respect to the religion of Lady Stanhope, It appears to be that 
of Istamisin; she lives wholly in the oriental manner, surrounded bya 
j vast umber of slavesand other attendants, who profess and evidently 
leelasort of reverence for her, amounting toa religions sentiment. 
She has, however, a great number of Furopean attendants; her establish- 
ment is eondacted on the most splendid and extensive scale, and she fre- 
quently despatches messengers to Paris and London. for any objects that 
he may need, chiely aspresents tothe Scheicks, and other chiefs, whose 
;} rood graces she would cultivate She enjoys the most perfect health, 
and there is little doult that this celebrated, and, in many respects, just- 
jly distinguished woinan will live many years to enjoy the singular mode 
of life she has adopted, and to disse minate around her the various bles- 
sings Which her wealth 


is apable of creating 
—— 
A STORY OF THE PLAGUE OF GIBRALTAR. 
The spots that are canopied by the serenest skies, where the wir is the 
purest to the visies. end the most genial to the fee lings, where nature, 
jtoo, has been mow lavish of her charms, are those where the visitations 
if pestilence are most frequent, and the most destructive; coming, 
jasit inmockery of the judgment of man, to show him, that spots whic 
jseem to him the lens of the world, are, like the Eden of old, gardens 
| where Death lies in cabosh, ‘This observation may well be applied to 
itinosphere ; wh P.O wet apf qracth anna a bint ‘ i SL a 
“4 ~ tugling bentut sublimity and strewn 
j hows; ren fier mlugting LL — eae he Z o the ve om 
ltufted and fragrant wencia, the golden-epeckte d orange, and the brignt- 
l blossomed geraniuin, that ia its infinite varieties trails over the ground, 
and hangs in every hesure Yet plague and pestilence, im their most 
horrid forms, have been visiters here; and the elements of disease and 
death have been borne onthe same breeze that wafted the odours of = 
thousand flowers. The disautrons story that T am sbout to narrate, is 
connected with the memorable visitation of 18—, and its details will not, 
J think, possess less interest, beeanse they belong motto the dominion 
tof hetion 
] received nf 
! 


hefore the pla 


mmission on the medical staff of Gibraltar the winter 
rw broke out: and in the month of Marchi, Larrived at 


lthat celebrated station. The 2— regiment of infantry accompanied me 
from 1 land, and the officers were wy messmates lu the Thetis frigate, 
during the voyage. Among their number was Edward Courtenay with 
whom—singularly enough—I had been on habits of the ¢ losest intimacy 
ever since childhood, and who we indeed. to me asa younger brother. 


1 He was a fine noble-minded fellow ; his like IThave never seen before or 
lcince. and often a we sat on deck during the glorious evenings that set 
lover us as we ed southward, we talked of the pranks of our youth; 
limagined scenes of manifold enjoyment, during the four yeare that 
oaed we wight be stationed at Gibroltar, ‘ The brightest of 
my anticipation: said Courtenay is the renewal of my acquaintance 
| with Caroline Lorn Now thie was the only anticipation that gave me 

yensine | knew of the predeliction of my young friend for this fas 
before her father obtained a civil appointment in Gibraltar; 


it wae sap] 





cimating 





ind well ere of his enthusiastic turn of mind I could not but fear the 
influence which I foresaw a despotic passion might exert over his intel- 
leet and his actions 


We were soon domesticated in Gibraltar, and began to realize the 
ant fancies we had pictured on our voyage; and the bright anticl 
( tenay was fully answered. Mr. Lorn, we found inbabit- 
f the sweetest of those little villas that dor the neigh! ourhood 

it stood npon one of the uth western slopes which ere 
hy « moles and was embowered in a thicket of eweet- 
This was the daily resort of my friend, 


plier 
pation ¢ I 
ling one o 
of the towr 
fermi 

line and flowering «ehrobs 


nad non the household goddess was well worthy to receive his adore- 
tions. Let me say a few words of Caroline Lorn.- She was four years 

ounger than ¢ curtenay; he was twenty-two, ¢ sroline was only 
tere et but her ficure, as well as her mind, bad some what out- 


ave: the former, cast in the most perfect mould added to 

almost ‘sfantine lightness, those gracious contours which belong to 
a , vears: and . th the artlessness of childhood, her mind was 
- “ae oleh scribable and nameless elegances and percep- 


tripped her 


ad ‘ch in those inde : 
= me | ner vre rarely the accompanime nt of even &@ riper age 1 wieh 
{ could describe her countenance but thie is a eee 1 can only 
cay that it was radiant with beauty youth and gladness, and that the e1- 
‘ in of contemplative t sought that sometimes shadow ed ‘t, but in- 


| 


wresel : ‘ 
ee eed its charm: asthe thin cloud veiling but not obscuring the sun 
‘ acter a . ’ 
Leams, threws upon the earth # softer and more mellowed light. Ioften 
wears, th | 


urtensy and Caroline Lorn together; it was evident that they 
iby no commor attachment; and if, from pressnt vwromise, 
ever dere predict future felicity, it might there not ha 
‘ite aucury; for happiness bad already unfolded her fuirest ~ 
: i they bad outlived the hour when frost might have blight 

them. Is there not # season in love, whee the bestiogs of the heart are 
| Lut the chroniclers of beppiness? 


There are some who may perbapssay, contemptuously, “ this is alowe 


' , tar! tah, ji : i the triumphs, 
guished of the Druzes, who inhabit the district ; and that she was on the | ied Barl of Stanhope, who married Lady Hoster Put, daughter f the Gret Ear tale!” Render, I wish it were; I wish I had only to recore th if 


road to join her husband. 
At length, we arrived in sight of the convent inhabited by the object of \ not by the descent indicated iu the text. 


of Chatham ; consequently, Lady H. Stanhope is a mises of William Pitt, but) ON), sit sities of towe; but he ie « poor philosopher, and but indifler- 
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April 28, 





Che Albion. 








ul . in the history of the human mind—which is the 
the io wtee speaks coatemngtacudy of alovetale i 
cient in interest, the fault may lie with the narrator, bu. + 
the passion, which has led to wilder, ay! andto err eran 
and which has brought with it more beypines 44 were HY 
fas been the hinge of — events, than have ev. erisen fro 
ions of mankind. a 
“Scum passed away; four months, I may say, o1 perfect {-jieity 
It was now the beginning of Jusy ; and it wos sett ed, that the following 
meonth, Courtenay and Caroline were to be united. I was equally the 
friend and confident of both; Lwas the depository of all their little 





ceely oo) with 
ivedt, 


nob'e 


; searerly was their conversation iuterrupted by my presence; and 
= in the midet of that domestic circle, L raised my eyes the coun. | 


} at near to each 
tenances of the manly youth and the lovely girl, who sa } 
other, and saw the beautiful blending of present deey- elt happiness, 
with the anticipation of atill fuller joy, 1 wondered at my own foolish 
fears, that a passion, such as theirs, could ever be prolific in aught else 


but happiness. 


The memorable 17th of July arrived; on that day the plague first as Tdo.” 
1 pasecd that evening | 


at the cottage, and notwithstanding the fearful forebodings that were | 


made its appearance in the town of Gibralter 
abroad, we contrived to be gay; for youth is slow to believe in the pre- 
diction of evil; and although my knowledge of the frets might have 
enabled me to throw @ chill over the anticipations of my friends, I for- 
bore—for “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


Next morning, doubt could no longer rest upon the minds of the me- 


dical officers, that the plague was amongst us; and the same day, about 
noon, orders were issued from head-quariers, that the regiment 


suc 0 defi | tried, condemned, and shot the same efternoen. 


ind | carkness, the curtain was pushe 


aiithe| “Good evening,” said I, “ but bow is it that you are ary ay ' md Courtenay welked by my side—both in silence. Courtenay reached 


| pe tent first, and he held aside the canvass for me to enter. 


tay story. 


The same evening, while sitting in my tent, just as dusk was fading into 


aside, aud Courtenay entered. 


beaten the retreat, and you ought to be in your ownte 
ou are on guard.” ; 
< Iam,” plied Courtenay; “Lam on the western piquet—the most | 
fortunate station I could have had.” y 
“ Hew fortunate?” snid 1.“ Why more fortunate than any other? 
“ Cannot you guess?” said Courtenay. 


“No, indeed Leannot, unless it be that it is the point nearest to escaped me. 


Caroline.” i” 5 
“J see,” said Courtenay, “ you do not understand me? ; 
A suspicion of the truth flashed upon my mind. “ You cannot mean, 

Courtemy,” said I,“ to ——. Impossible!” 


t 
i 





s stationed | Caroline secri 


in Gibraltar should be in readiness in three hours, to evacuate the place, 
and form an eneampment upon the neutral ground; and the stall (with 
the exception of the governor) having resolved to accompany the mili- 
tary, the order of course comprehended me. Courtenay was with me 
when the order wes communicated; and as I expected, he immediately 


proposed to go to the cottage. 
« This is, indeed, a blow,” said he, as we crossed the Alameda. 


“To disobey orders, you would say. Ah! my friend, you never lov ‘ 


This is madness—not love. 
| this afternoon?’ - 

“Lam sure,” said he, interrapting me, “ you do not believe me aj l 
coward,” 


Have you already forgotten the exaniple of 
. 


* No, Courtenay,” said [; “ but cowardice and prudence are nut the} far years. 


jsame. Your duty as a soldier commands you to stay—your duty as aj | 
man also; for you are about to incur the very risk, to avoid whiely 
bee her inclination. Will you allow her to out-do you in} t 

| resolution.” _— es 
Duties,” replied he, “are of different obligation: although our vow: 
havenot been exchanged at the altar, they have been registered else 
where: and I know of no duty so sacred as tha | het 
lisallbut my wife! Itis possible, oh, Seymour!--Oh, God! itis pos- 
sible that she is at this moment ill—dying : , 
duty of watching over her, to any obligations that human law may have 


would have baffled precautions. ’ 1 
ed deem my promise to the court—to live till two 


“Courtenay,” said I,in a grave tone, “ sit down and listen to me. |p|) 


tof cherishing her who) should be recalled by certain signals. 1, according 
encampment; and liaving bribed the services of a boat, I was soon land- 


and sball I sacrifice the} ed upon the mole. 


of. th ' a Sere ’ ; ’ sented 4, ‘eight possibly communicate infection: this was the cande ef 
ory of : the sands; and. being apprebended and seutio Te ae condita for within water mark, so that the waves might wash away 


te infected person. 


“Mr. Courtenay,” said Gen. L——, “ you are now at liberty ; to-moe- 


pw morning, two bours after gun-fire, the troops will muster.” 


The moment the court broke up, I walked slowly towards my tent, 


“| will follow,” L said. 

“[ do notenter,” suid he. ‘ Pass by, but do not touch me.” 

[raised my eyes to his conntenance, and saw the unfailing signs, 
bich, owing to the excitement be was under during the trial, bad then 


“Yes, Seymour,” said he, “the hand of the plague is upon me. I feel 
here—and here,” pressing his forehead and his ehest; ‘and God be 
sanked for it; for now I know that death was awailing us both, and 
But [ trust it may give me time to re- 
ours after gun-fire— 
nd once more to see her—are all I now desire.” And before I could re- 
y le had dropped the curtain, and disappeared. 
| remained many bours within my tent, sunk in deep and most oppres- 
ive thought. Alas, what a revolution bad three days accomplished! 
recalled the evening of the siateenth, when Lhad looked on happy 


countenances, and listened to projects of enjoyment that stretched into 


Now, they were all unnihilated, and those who had projected 
hem, bad done with the world and its concerns. 

I was roused from my meditation by a messenger, who came to inform 
ne, that a signai had been made from Gibraltar for one of the medical 


| officers. It had been agreed upon, before the troops evacuated the town, 
that if the medical assistance there should be found insufficient, and if 


lisease had not wade its appearance in the — the —— — 
y, immediately lett the 


It was now about seven in the eveoing; and it will be readily believed, 


that the instant it was in my power, I hastened to Mr. Lorn’s cottage. 


“ From which,” said I, “I trust we shall ail recover; there is every 
reason to hope; Caroline lives inone of the benlthiest spots in Gibraltar ; | 
and it is thought that on the neutral ground, the military, aud therefore | 
you, will be safe.” i) | 

“Ah!” said he, “you have never known what it is to love; absence | 
is of itself a sufficient evil.” 

Caroline met us at the entrance of the garden; and in place of leading 
the way as usual into the cottage, she conducted us to the sumo er-house: 
She already knew of the order that had been issued; ‘I trust, Edward,” | 
enid she, ‘I may live to see it recalled,” 
to me.” 

“ Ilow else should I speak, dear Edward?” returned she, “are not 
our lives, yours and mine, and ail our lives in the bands of God; and 
how can I say betier, than that [trust in him?” 


But the tone in which Caroline spoke, and the strange, though strange- | the encampment. 


ly+sweet sinile with which she turned to Courtenay, raised some indis 


tinct suspicion in his mind; and suddenly taking both her bands, and | 


fooking in her face, “ Caroline,” he said, “you never deceived me; 


something is amiss, tell me, for God's sake, tell me,” and before she | : i wr 
‘nance. His'’silence, however, was ominous of evil, and I waited patiently 
| until he should break it. 


could reply, he had relinquished her hands and rushed towards the bouse. 
“ He will know all, he will know all," said she, ‘ ‘twas for his sake I 
would have concealed from hin—" 
“What is it that you conceal, Caroline? 
any evil that I can prevent or alleviate?” 
“You cannot cure tue piacur,” said she. 


May I follow him? [sit 


| 
“* May live!” said Courtenay; “ Caroline, do not speak doubtingly | 





imposed [”"" ; ‘ 4 

I tried to argue the matter with Courtenay; I implored him by the af- 
fection he felt for his mother and sisters in England—by his friendship 
for me—by his love for Caroline, to desist from his project. 

“J am not afraid of discovery,” said he: “the piquet are men of my 
own company,and will not betray me. 
boat from Algesiras to be in readiness at ten; it will carry me close to 
the mole; and I shall have returned long before daylight. lam utterly 
miserable, Seymour; if the risk were a thousand times greater than Itts, 
L could not five over such another day asthis.” i 

I saw that it was in vain to offer farther opposition. I held aside the 
canvass, and shook hands with him as he walked out: and his figure 
soon disappeared among the tents; but l frequently returned to look out; 
and once I thought L heard the stroke of oars—whieh was not inpossi- | 
ble, asthe night was quite calm, and my tent was on the western side of 


I was awoke at five o’clock by the morning gun. This was the hour, 
at which the piquets are broken up; and ina tew minutes I saw Courte-| 
nay enter. He seated himself near me, without speaking ; and the dawa | 
was yet too imperiect to permit me to augur any thing trom his counte: | 

| 
] 
| 


“Seymour,” said ke atlength, “my story is brief; but 1 cannot utter 
° ™ , ’ a | 
it.—Caroline—’ | 
“Ts well, L trust,” said I. ; : 
Courtenay balf rose, and bending over me, whispered in my ear, tn | 


This was, indeed, a thunderbolt; this was the evil she would have | an articulate whisper, that will never pass from my memory—** Tur 
concealed, Courtenay returned; for with woman's apprehension, ond | Prague; and with a deep smothered groan of intense agony he feil to | 


the instinct that told her sue could conceal nothing from ber betrothed, 
she had locked the doors jut concealment any longer was impossible. 


The symptoms of disease had manifested themselves in a servant of the | tim. 


family. 


the ground, x an 
I knew the meaning of these words—Caroline was about to be a vic 
raised Courtenay from the ground, but I had no consolation to 


offer him. 


When the disclosure iad been made, we remained for many moments | both live to be happy.” 


silent. 
extreme. 

*“ Caroline,” said he, at length, ina composed earnest manner; “there 
is one remedy for this evil, the evil—the danger, | mean, that threatens 


Courtenay hid bis face in his hands; but his agitation was | 


numbered, and for that mercy [thank God. 
absence is known.” 


“'Then, indeed,” said I, “all is lost.”. And asthe dreadful and inevi- 


Lhave agreed with a Spanish, brightness and beauty were offensive. 8 « 
ed: allthe lower rooms were empty; no one was visible; perhaps, said 


“You do not yet know all,” said he; “my hours, as well as her’s, are | 
I believe, Seymour, my | 


Ab! with how different sensations from those to which I had been ac- 
customed, did I push open the gardeo-gate! ‘The sky was as blue, and 
the sun as bright as ever, and yet an air of gloom seemed to be there; the 
| flowers were all so beautiful, and smelled as sweet as before, but their 


The door was open, and I enter- 


[ within myself,—all, all are victims, and the house is tenantiess, or 
tenanted only by the dead. Lascended to Caroline's chamber, and as | 
approached the door, I was startled by the sound of laughter; but there 
was in it so unearthly a sound, and it was in such jarring discord with 
the silence of death around, and the reign of pestilence, the deepest moan 


jof suffering would have been more grateful to my ears. 1 entered the 


chamber, prepared for horror, and I found it;—there lay the dead, locked 
n the arms of the living,—there lay the victim of the plague, in the em- 


/ brace of madness. 


“Al!” said Courtenay, luoking at me without showing any surprise, 
“yon are come to see us then—that’s kindin you. Iwas just laughing 
at the excellent trick we played; he came for us, but I said we were not 
at home, and he went awey, and so we cheated the Plague,” and Courte- 
nay again broke into a peal of dreadful laughter. It was a horrible 
scene. Careline—ah! how changed—-lay, an insensible corpse, upon 
the bed where she hed died. Courtenay’s own arm supported her head ; 
he had raised himself upon bis other elbow to look at me when I entered, 
and now lay in convulsions of laughter. Yet, who could have desired 
to see the fit of madness pass from him? who could have desired to see 
that maniac joy exchanged for the wailings of misery,—the horrors of 
reality, hopelessness, and despair? I inwardly prayed that reason 


| might neverreturn. 


Suddenly he checked his laughter, and turning towards me wiih a 
grave countenance, * I will tell you,” said he, “a curious dream I had: 


[could only say, “It is not always mortal; you may yet | do you know I dreamed that Caroline was dead, and that I was sen- 


tenced to be shot—for what crime think you?” 
““f cannot tell,” said I. 
“Why then, [will tell you,” said he; and he sprung up, and stood on 


‘the middle of the floor; ‘‘it was for killing THe pLacur. I wrestled 


| with him, and then I trampled upon him, and threw him out to the dogs; 


you; you have consented, within one little month, to be my wife; anti-| table consequence of Courtenay’s indiseretion rose fully before me, 1} but they slank away, and soT left him lying. Come,” said he, “and 
cipate the time, accompany ine now to the altar; your father, | know, | almost prayed that the plague might spare Caroline the far greater misery | see where he lies,” taking me by the hand, and leading me to the bed- 


will consent, and in three hours we may both be safe from pestilence.” 
“Edward, my dear Edward,” said Caroline, “LT will be ingenuous, 
even at the risk of being thought bold. It is true thet L have consented 


to be your wife, and L not oniy do not recal thet consent, but IT even 
Pn he ee ee ee sot the alias, ¢. 14 


be naworthy of you if Leould timidly, meanly prefer the enatice bf my 
own gafoty tm thas of thes es. NO, Edward, my heart prone Of 
what you desire, because it is misery to be separated from you; but I 
dare not sport with the lives of others; [dare not risk the remorse that 
would pursue me, if Learried into your camp the seeds of disease that 
rhaps now lurk in myseli.” 

Courtenay argued with her; implored her kneeled to her; but Caro 
line, though strongly moved, was resolute ‘‘ Do not,” said she, ‘do 
not (ry te make me unworthy of you; take with you my love, bul leave 
apy life in the keeping of God.” 

Caroline's father entered the garder, and Courtenay flew to him to 
plead his wishes. “it is impossible,” said he; “ my child is right; I 
dare not advise ber otherwise; go, my young friend, assured of her affec- 
tion, and my esteem; we will take every possible precaution, and let us 
hope that all will go well.’ 

Courtenay had exhausted every argument and every entreaty: he 
stood gazing upon Caroline, the image of misery and despair. At length 
he burst into tears. 

Reader, forgive him; the lion-hearted may be moved to tears. Re 
member how he loved—remember his enthusiastic nature: he knew 
that he was about to be separated from her whom perhaps pestilence 
had already marked as his prey: he saw her before him, young, and 
beaufiiul, and sorrowful--for the large drops silently ran down her cheeks; 
and perhaps he fancied her on hee deathbed. Ido not know what were 
his thoughts, but they must have been bitter and sad; for, Isay, he burst 
tpto tears : 

_ Caroline could withstand his eloquence, his prayers, even bis kneel 
ing; but where is the woman who ever yet resisted the tears of the 
tmaan she loves’ Caroline threw herself upon his neck, unmindful of 
witnesses of her tenderness. “LT am your's,’ said she, “Lam your's: 
lead me where you will.” But C urtenay felt that his triumph was 
ungenerous.—‘* No,’ said he; “that which judgment and virtue, reli- 
gion and affection have withheld, Ought not to be vielded to tears 
And they parted in ¢+ep sorrow indeed, but with somewhat more calm- 
ness than fromthe former part of the interview might perhaps have been 
expected 

Aa hour after, the troops mustered at the different barracks, and 
marched out of Gibraltar: and before sunset. the encampment was 
formed upon the neutral ground. ‘The neutral ground of Gibraltar is a 
orp about half a mile wide, across the neck of land that connects 
Gibraltar with the mainland, lying, of course, between the British and 
the Spanish lines 





Upon every occasion, when disease has visited Gib 
raltar, it has been the custom for the soldiery to « neamp upon the 
Meviral ground. This precantionary measure has evidently proceeded 
apon the supposition that plague is contagious, for its purpose is to cut 
off all communication between the military anc 
woold be difficult, if not impossible, : 
impassable moats and bulwarks, This purpese has also been always 
made doubly secure, by the most rigorous exaction of military dis- 
eipline, and obedience to orders: and any violation of these bas been 
visited by prompt and effectual punishment. The separation would 
indeed, be entirely nugatory, unless it were accompanied by the most 
rigorous discipline. Accordingly, the same evening upon which the 
encampment was formed, the troops were called out.and a general order 
read at the head of each company, forbidding, under any pretence, all 
communication between the camp and the tow n, under the hich penalty 
affixed by the articles of war to disobedience of orders But even this 
was insufficient to enforce obedience A private, in the &th regiment 

who had been accustomed to resort every night tos small public house 
near the nerth-western point, took advantage of low water soon after 
dusk, te cross the long reach of sands, and w ading as far asthe depth 
would allow, swam under the mole, and reached his favourite resort 

But he paid the penalty. He was seen from the si 


1 the inhabitants, which 
unless by placing between them 


| that awaited a deliverance from it. 
| At this moment the curtain of my tent was drawn aside, and a ser- 
geant appeared with an order to conduct Courtenay to the colonel. I 
j accompanied him. The colonel was a well-known disciplinarian, and a 
pitnmt cones Suns ourry ty bear it 1S (ue, ” sald Be; we —<et 5 
Yate BBAR GAP WHS HO vette aay tote ame ohenee “and distinctions 
} won't do in the service."’ 
Early in the forenoon a court-martial met. Iwasa memberof it; and 
| Brigadier-General |.——, of the Artillery, presided. Courtenay had 
been mistaken in his estimate of the men who composed the piquet; one 
lof the men. upon whose good feeling he bad calculated, owed hima 
grudge. Uponaformer occasion this man had been tried, for what of- 
! fence Lam unable torecollect; and Courtenay, from the best motives 
exerted himself in his behalf. and having stated some palliating circum 
| stances that had come to his knowledge, obtained a mitigation of the 
sentence, which was changed, from death, to that other punishment that 
still so deeply disgraces the code of our martiallaw. This man, while 
in confinement, had levelled the bitterest curses against Courtnay, and 
| swore he would never forgive him; and, like most other men who have 
once suffered a disgracefu! punishment, his heart hardened uader its 
infliction; and though the sears of his body were healed, the laceration 
of his mind grew intoa sore, that festered, and at last cankered every } 
thought, and poisoned all the sources of feeling. This man gave infor- | 
mation against Courtenay the moment the piquet was dismissed. 
Courtenay said nothing ia his defence upon his trial; he admitted 
the act of disobedience, end neither palliated nor vaunted it. Por form's 
sake, the soldiers who composed the piquet were summoned; but one of 
their number—the man who had been the informer—was powhere to be 
found; and soon after, information was brought that be had hung him- 
self upon one of the tent-poles. One only palliating circumstance | was | 
able to bring into view. The Spanish sailor, in whose boat Courtenay 
had been carried to and from Gibraltar, said, that in crossing the bay, he | 
had warned him of his danger. He told him he knew the character of 
one of the piquet, and that he was his enemy; and he advised Courtenay 
to take advantage of a boat just then gett ng under weigh for Tangiers: 
but that he refused. This was, of course, insufficient to alter the com- 
plexion of the erime, or to ehange its penalty, ‘ Uuless we can bring 
private Donovan to life,” said @en. L——, “ it is impossible to extend 
| pardon to Lieut Courtenay.” And Courtemay was accordingly adjadyed 
worthy of death. : em 
“Gendemen,” said Courtenay, addressing himeelf to the Court, “] 
have one favour to beg: 


) defer until to-morrow morning the execu- 
tion of the sentence, and, inthe meantime, remove the arrest from my 
person.” : 

"7%. « , , a 

he first part of the petition the court immediately granted: but the 
second occasioned some demur—it was unesual. and old officers are 
averse to innovation. 

*“T pass my honour,” said Courtenay, “asa British officer. and n 
English gentleman, that L will be present at the appointed hour to meet 
the penalty. Surely you do not distrust me!” 

A few words were whispered among the members of the court; and 
General L then said—* The desertion of your post was not only a 
militacy crime, but also some stigma on your honour; and your re quest 
is granted, that you may have an opportunity—the only one you can 
ever have—of wiping it out!” i 





To have looked upon Courtenay at the same moment that his petition 
was granted, one might have thought that he had suddenly reached the 
summitoft human felicity, or that he had just awoke from a disturbed 
sleep, and found that he had been but dre aming of horrors that were un- 
real. It can scare ely be supposed that the court, in grantine Courte 
nay’s petition, ever contemplated the possibility of a second visit ti 
Gibraltar, tor this would have been granting a license to break through 
the commend of non-intereourse. There was, indeed, no proof, upon 
trial, thet Courtenay had visited Gibraltar; he was tried for deserting bis 
post; but that he visited Gibraltar was undoubtedly suspected—the spot 


) | appointed for carrying the sentence into execution being the same 
gnal-house crossing | as that selected in the cese of private Donovan, who, it was sur 
: p- 


jaide. “There.” He bent over, and for a moment looked with a stead- 
| fast gaze upon the dead. He then pressed his hand to his forehead, and 
| with a terrific cry, in which the fit of insanity passed away—a cry that 
will ring for ever in my ears—he fell senseless upon the couch. 
Sewer a ee eT ee ene Ts ee | micery, he extended his 


hand to me, and said, ‘‘ Seymour, I was in time to receive her last sigh, 


jand her blessing; but since then [remember nothing. It is near gun- 


| fire?” 

“"Tis only evening,” Treplied, “the sun has but newly sat.” 

“T trust,’ said he, “I may live to redeem my pledge.” 

_U gently led my friend from the bed-chamber to the garden, and seated 
him in the summer-house. It was such an evening as that upon which 
three short days ago we had parted from Caroline. At first, Courtenay 
was overpowered by the reminiscences which it awakened, but he gra- 
dually recovered his composure. 

‘I fear,” said he, “ honour is less dear to me than it ought to be, and 
that if she had lived it would have beena hard struggle to tear myself 
from her, to meet death: there is the coast of Spain, and there are the 
mountains of Barbary,---I would not have answered for my honour 
Seymour.” 

“You are spared that strugg!e, at least,” said I. 

“Tis better as it is; better for me, perhaps even for ber.” 

Just at this moment, a man’s head appeared above the mule; it was 
the face of the Spanish sailor, who had been examined upon the trial. 
He climbed up, aad walked towards us. I could not guess his errand, 
bat he soon made it known. “Ihave here,” said he, “ addressing Cour- 


| tenay, “a good boat; I'll undertake to land you either at Tangiers, or 


Tarifa, before day-break, or, if the wind continue fair, VU put you 
aboard an American in the bay of Cadiz in twenty-four hours.”’ 2 

“ Friend,” said Courtenay, “I thank you for your offer, but if you 
will look closer into my face, you will see that I liave no temptation to 
accept it, ” 

The man advanced afew steps, looked on Courtenny’s face, shudder- 
ed, and returned to his boat. ; 

My professional duties now called me to the town: I returned to the 
house, brought writing materials, and laying them before Courtenay 
told him, if he wished to address a few lines to England, I would be the 
bearer of his memorials. He was able to write; the disease advanced 
slowly, and [ believe that Courtenay might have been cured: but this 
thought was painful; I neither indulged it myself, nor breathed it to him. 
[told him to remain in the summer-bouse until I should return, and 
walked towards the town. 

ilew was the face of every thing changed! No drums or trampets 
were heard from the deserted barracks; io gay parties were sauntering 
in the Alameda. nor bearded Jews lying under the trees, talking and 
As IT raised my eyes to the face of the single sentinel at the 
rate, T saw that he was smitten; and when I entered the town, all was 
like asepuichre. It was at this hour when the heats had subsided, that 
the streets and the walks used to be crowded; but all was deserted-- 
there was no sound of pleasure or of business: one or two starving Afri- 
can porters saton the stepsof the Exchange; their services were no 
longer needed: surfeited dogs lay in the streets, or were seen walking 
in and out of the open doors; they looked smitten, and I avoided them ; 
and as I passed along the rampart, I beard the occasional plash of the 
bodies that were dropped into the sea. 


str Lin 
SINOKING 


The greater part of the night was occupied with the duties] had to 
perform, and it was dawn before I could return to seek the friend who 
was soon to be added to the number of the dead. I found him on the 
spot where I had left him. I saw that disease was making rapid pro- 
gress ; two letters lay before him, which he put into my hand, and at the 
same moment the morning gun boomed over the sea. 

“'Tis nearly time, Seymour,” said he, “ yet I think I can spare a little 
while; and he was about to enter the house, when I held him back. 

No, Courtenay,”’ I said, “it you wish to preserve your reason, and to 
redeem your promise, do not risk it.”—* Well, well,” said be, ‘we shall 
meet soon,”’ and I led him to the mole. : 

The boat had slipped from its mooring, and, after some time had been 
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lest in ineffectual efforts to recover it, [ wes eundte 5 
wader the wall. It was nearly six when we pushed off, and a strong ea 


wind had arisen, and blew directly out of the bay. Courtenay sted] 


fast sinking; he heaved deep sighs, and ali the symptoms were feariul! 
aggravated; and with no assistance from him, it was with difficultyl 
could make way. We bad proceeded but a very little distance, whe 


we heard the trumpet from the camp, calling the soldiers to muster, ad 
then the roll of the drum was heard as they fell into rank. We saw ther 


march down to the sands, and furm; and as we drew nearer, we cou! 
even seo the file of ys a take their places, ready to carry the ser 
tence into execution. It was now close upon seven o'elock. The Bo 


change-clock is distinctly seen from the neutre! ground and the bay} 
Courtenay, although visibly approaching his last moments, vet preserve | 


his intellect, and gazed intently upon it. The hand trembled upon th 
hour; the boat was already surrounded by the surf; and the sand we 
scarcely distant three hundred yards. Courtenay, with that almost si | 
perhuman energy that sometimes accompanies tle last stage of diseas« | 
sprung from the boat, and dashing through the breakers, reached the dr 
sand. With extended arm, and his finger pointed to the clock, he rusi. | 
ed staggering forward, and fell upon the spot destined for the scene ¢} 
his execution, as the first chime told that the hour had arrived. 

There had been dead silence among the soldiery from the moment 


that Courtenay was seen to leap from the boat: but when be fell upon 


the spot, and redeemed his word, a hum of mingled pity and approba 
tion ran through the ranks, and swelled into a faint huzza. 

The soldiers filed off the ground in sileuce, for Courtenay was dead. 
I returned to the mole, as I had no permission to land; and the nest tide 
doubtless, swept the body of the unhappy youth to mingle with the unbu 
ried victims of THE PLacur. ; ; 


_—»>— 
NAUTICAL ADVENTURES. 
To the Editor of Blackwood's Maguzine.—( Concluded. ) 


It was, you may be sure, no way agreeable to the British tars, to s 
the two seventy-fours and two frigates, who had sustained scarcely an’ 
damage—except trom a few distinct and occasional shots, just to remini 


them that they were not forgotten by us—effecting their escape. Adun- | 


ral Nelson made signal first to one ship, then toanother, to endeavour © 


intercept their flight, but he received in reply,—* Disabled—unfit,”’ &:. | 


They accordingly proceeded, bearing tidings as unwelcome to the Frend 
nation, as they were joyous to the British. The second of August wa 
employed by our crew in getting the Leander in sailing trim. On tle 
third we were engaged in affording ell the assistance in our power to tle 
Culloden; and, on the fifth, Captain Barry, of the Vanguard, charged 


wim, and bring! | 


| quarter, 


‘ fhe Albion. 


affording us a charming epportanit 

Uur upper-deck guns were, indeod: utterly disabled with the wreck of 

| Our masts and sails, but our lower deck was ready; and accordingly we 

brought the whole battery of our heaviest metal on the starboard side to 
poured (wou most efficient broadsides into our antegonist as she 


| the thog” with privcely magnificence, Leth in doors and out; and if ma- 
teriols bad beew sought for to furnish a faithful representation of the 
style and grandeur of the genuine English nobleman, giving a fair part 
ot his attention to the arrangements of the chase, we have reasun to 
believe they would have been all met with at Belvoir. 

Although most foreigners express vasi surprise that we should ge to 
we : such expenses in humting the for, unattended by the parade of the conti- 
pitch at our last destructive fire, she was coming up for a second con-| mental chasse, yet several of them have of laie been induced to make 

flict. Farther resistance would have been madness, not bravery. 1 in-| their appearance iu Leicestershire, and some few bave shewn that, bad 
furmed Captaiu Thompson vt the extent of our loss of men, and suggest-| they been born Englshinen, end rightly initiated in the art, they mast 

ed to him the propriety of yielding the contest, against so fearful a dis- | have been conspicuous characters in the feld. The periormanee of 

parity, else that the lives of all our brave fellows would be lost. The} Count Sandore, an Hangarian nobleman, who resided one year at Me! 
command was given to strike: not, however, till taking the precaution | ton Mowbray, on & visit to Lord Alvanley have already met the public 
of sinking the dispatches, together with every other valuable document, eye, and his dering horsemanship, and « ousequent mishaps, formed the 
to the bottom of the ocean. These, as is usual in case of danger of being subject of an amusing tale From a ludicrous de scription given of 


t 


| bear, and 
passed us. 
Having effected her purpose, and being exasperated to the highest 































captured, had been attached to a heavy shot, and s ispended by a cord 
oul of one of the gun-room ports. This cord was cut, and the British 
flag was struck at the same instant, whilst the tri-coloured flag was hoist 


ed on the stump of our mizen-mast. 


The position of the Généreux at this moment was such, as to be una- 


| situation as the imecination of man could have conceived. 
| however, was not resorted to, every scene being a real one; and the 


them by himseli, # series of pictures were paiuted by Mr. Perneley, of 
Melton Mowbray, tepresenting him in as extraordinary aod perilous 
Pictou, 


count—the delight of the Meltonians—cerried them to his own country, 











| ble to lay us alongside, and all her boats were so shattered as to be use- 
| less. In this emergency, in order to put her men on board oar ship, they 
constructed a raft of such spars and planks as were at hand, and a conei- | 
| derable number of men descended upon it; but instead of being able to | 
reach us they were drified to leeward. At length some of the men who 
| Were able tu swim plunged into the sea, and swimming towards our ship, 
laid hold of the wreck which adbered to us, and scrambled. as well as 
they were able, up the sides of the Leander. 

Thus ended a confict, disastrous indeed in its issue to the Leande r, 
but that which, perhaps, nothing more brave or daring was ever attempt: 
ed on the ocean. Thata ship of only fifty guns, the very largest of 
whic h carmed only atw enty-four sand shot: whilst that of our antago- 
hist Was one of the most powertul of the French seventy fours whose 
large guns carried a thirty-six pound shot; the crew of the latter being 
at least seven hundred men, whilst that of the foriner was only two bun 
dred and sixty; that such a ship should have sustained a conflict of up- 
wards of six hours, at such (rightfal odds, will ever redound to the honour 
of the British nav y, and the intrepidity of its hearts of oak. 
| Ofeighteen officers of the Leander, who were allowed to remain on 
board our own ship, [ was one. 


on bis return, together with some English mares to produce hanters, 
having had a good taste of the breed. Le was mounted by Mr. Tilber a 
acelebrated horse-dealer in London, whe towed bim a stud of eight 
horses for the season, for the moderate sum of one thousand pounds, in- 
concluding every contingent expense. Count Bethiana was likewise at 
| Melton last year, as also Count Heto, from Germany; and Count Ma 
| tucheviteh, the Russian minister, is residing there now. His exceileney 
hasten hunters of his own, rides bard, and is much esteemed by the 
Meltonians, and all sportsmen inthe neighbourhood. During the visit 
of Don Miguel tothe Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsay, a few years 
back, be went oul with the Vine hounds, (late Mr. Chute's,) to whieh 
his grece isasubsember. lle code a celebrated hunter of the late king's 
and gallantly didhe put him slong. [too often happens, however, on 
| such occasions, When sport is most anxiously desired for the amusement 
| of some distinguished individual, that the game runs short, or the scent 
lies faintly. Such was good deal the case in this instance, although 
there was running enough to show that Miguel would have stopped at 
nothing that might have come in his way, to oppose his being with the 
hounds. Of bis qualities asa sportsman there was little opportunity of 
We were then taken in tow by the Gé- | judging, but he certainly showed himself to be a horsemen of a supe- 
nereux, and proceeded towerds the island of Malta, when we were as | rior caste; insomuch that those who observed bim were little astonished 
near being recaptured by the British fleet as possible. Suspecting no | with the accounts of bis personal activity in the first weeks of his return 
danger, since the capture of the island by Bonaparte, Le Joille was! to Portugal: he, at that crisis, is said to Rave ridden six hundred miles in 
standing for the harbour, when, on the fourth morning aiter our capture, | six successive days, a feat which those that have travelled on Portuguese 










































with the dispatches from Admiral Nelson to Earl St. Vince yas seat | : : : . 
on board our ship, and we immediately nbd to presser intelli. | rg a ofing, which, on a nearer approach, perceiving the Genereux 
gence of the glorious victory of the Nile. ? 0 be a French ship, made all possible sail towards us, with the intelli- 
‘ ‘ gence, opportune enough for our enemy, though unfortanate for us, that | 
Nothing remarkable occurred, nor was our progress retarded, till, on | a British squadron was blockading the | lace. But for this information 
the eighteenth of the month, early in the morning, being within afew | we had ran into the very besom of our own fleet, and, being once | 
miles of the Goza di Candia, the man from the mast-head cried out, “A | deseried by them, must have fallen into their hands; as the Genereus | 
sail on the starboard quarter—a large ship.” At this time the Leander! wae in a state too crippled to have effected an escape. 
was becalmed. whilst the sail in question was evidently bringing up é Instantly altering our course, we made all possible speed for the island | 
good breeze with her. She soon discovered herself to be a sail of the | of Corfu, where after a few days we arrived. All the British prisoners 
line, and with a view to decoy us, ran up Turkish colours. dv the shot- | on board the Genereux were detained in a castle on the island, tillan es 
holes in her bows, however, we soon recognised her as one of the seven- | change of prisoners, provided for by Admiral Nelson after the battle of 
ty-fours which had effected her escape from Aboukir Bay; and, ona| the Nile, who stipulated asa condition of landing in Egypt the prisoners 
nearer approach, that she was the Génereux, Captain Le Joille. We had | he bad taken, that an equal number of British prisoners of war should be | 
no possibility of escape from a ship which was of a force so greatly supe- | exchanged by cartel. Ve,on the contrary, from on board the Leander, 
rier to our own. Nothing remained but to clear away for ac tion, and to} were sent ina small vessel up to Ragusa, and put oa board a lagaretto, | 
render our capture, if unavoidable, as dearly obtained as possible; else | where we performed a quarantine of tw enty-one days. The time we | 
an escape, if practicable, would have been advisable, and no man on ; spent here, however, was far from being tedious The inhabitants of | 
board for a moment entertained the thought of striking without a battle. | Ragusa having heard of the victory of the Nile, and that we were part of | 
At the battle ot the Nile,—such was our almost miraculous exemption | the officers who fought and conquered on that glorious occasion, vied | 
from disaster whilst engaged with the Franklin,—not one of our men was | with each other who should shew the greatest marks of kindness and 1i- } 
killed, and only fen were wounded ; and those were not wounded by | berality towards us. Comfortable beds were provided for each of us 
the Franklin's guns, scarcely any of which could be brought to bear up | and every day we were suppled with all kinds of the choicest provisions, 
us, but by the descending wreck and some of the iron ballast which fell | wines, and {ruit: nothing they could procure was thought too good, no} 
upon our deck, from the explosion of the Orient. Still, honour they could confer upon us too great , J 
were nearly a hundred men short of our complement. In spite of all; After ending our quarantine at Ragusa, we were taken across the Gulf | 
these disadvantages, the enthusiasm with which our brave fellows man-| to Barletta, where we were again obliged to perform quarantine for 
ned their guns, and held themselves in readiness, at the word of comnand, | fourteen days longer. Preparation was then made, by order of Sir | 
to receive their tremendous antagonist, was amazing. The Genereux | William Hamilton, the British Ambassador at Naples, at the expense 
soon came within range of her guns, on our larboard quarter, and opened of the British government, to have us conveyed across the country, in 
a terrible fire upon us. Instantly hauling our wind, so as to bring our | order to rejoin our fleet. Seven commodivous carriages were got in 
guns to bear, we poured our whole broadside into her. | readiness for our journey, with directions, that we were to put up at the 


J : s The shots told | 
severely on both sides. One single shot of our first fire, nearly knocked 
two of the Generane'e Bet oere SANUS EEBUEDy exeese Creed , 


hn te 
her mainmast. This dreadful struggle was continued for four hours wil? } 
out intermission, hurling the thundering messengers of death and destruc: | 
tion into each other, as fast as our guns could be loaded and fired, at not 
more than furty yards distant. 

During the heat of the action, a youth of about eighteen years of age, 
an assistant to the captain’s secretary, and who was stationed at one of 
the guns in the ward-room, was struck down, to all appearance dead, by | 
the wind of a thirty-six pound shot, which passed close by hishead. On| 


> 


however, we | 


cost wee to be spared in our entertainment asa testimony of the grati- 
tude of ue country to the heroes of the Nile. , 
TOW Pe rire try Gurworng Cer weer erwwer erre ere 


lagesand towns through which we passed; all was 
ment; especially at the hotels where we spent the nights 


hilarity and merri- 
Our journeys 


This afforded us the most favourable op- 
More than once 


four o'clock in the afternoon. 
portunity of pleasant intercourse with the inhabitants 
we were honoured with 4 ball, or public assembly, and greeted wherever 


examination by the surgeon, although the ball had not struck him, the | we went as deliverers from the hated aggression and tyranny 0! France; | 


accosted ever and anon by the familiar, and,as it would seem, favourite 


concussion seemed to have produced a sensible indentation in his scull ! |! ' a 
appellation, of ‘ Mi Lor Jack. 


Almost as soon as he was brought into the cockpit—where I attended 
him—and placed in a reclined posture, the blood oozed from bis eyes 
and ears, and flowed copiously from his nose and mouth—a mournful 
sight. He never spoke afterwards, but died in about an hour and a half 
after the occurrence. 

Whilst every one on board that was able to handle a raminer, or carry 
a cartridge, was needed and called upon to exert every power of his body 
and mind in this strenuous conflict, | was directed to take charge of four 
guns on the upper deck, which had now been fought with uncommou vi- 
gour and effect for upwards of two hours and a half, Much exhausted 
with previous care and exertion, I was greatly in want of water, the only 
drink allowed in British men-of-war during an engagement, and hastily 
ran to the quarter-deck in quest of a water-cask which had escaped the 


passed; the effect was like enchantment. To those unaccustomed to 
the sight, the manner in which the vines are here trained, presents a 
most interesting and delightful object; extending their ample branches 
to adjacent trees, so arranged as to present their dependants most ad- 
vantageously to the southern sun; whilst the clustering grapes are seen 
intermingling themselves, here with their own rich folinge and there 
with the leaves and fruit of trees totally dissimilar. For fifteen or twen- 
ty miles together every variety of hill and dale, mantled over with fo 
liage the most luxuriant and variegated, and with fiuit of the richest 
hues, attract and detain the gaze of the beholder; whilst the more 
l elevated ground, clothed with flocks, and tended by their musical 


‘ : . : 
veneral devastation; for almost every one on the gun-decks had been | shepherds, cannot fail to associate in the mind of the admirer ot 
7 ; . 4 : : : s P teh ° 
shattered to pieces. Luckily, I found one half full of water, and a jug classic lore. the strains of the Mantuan Bard, who erst, with his 


lying by it. This, having been accidentally concealed, was a prize indeed oaten-pipe, made the woodlands so sweetly to resound the beauteous 

I eagerly seized the jug, and was just about to drink, when Captain Amarilliss! 

Thompson, as necessitous as myself, stepped across the deck and re- | After a journey ¢ { four days, we once more got sight of the ocean, 
uested to share the boon. I presented him with the jug, and having | and at the same time of a part of Nelson's feet lying at anchor in the 
rank, he repaired to his former station, when he was astonished at his | bay of Naples For once, I at knowledge, the s ght of British men-of 

providential escape ; during the few moments he was drinking the water, | war, did not, as formerly, fiilline with ent yusiasm. The recollection of 

the mizen-shrouds, against which he was standing the instant before, | the perils in whic h [haa so long been placed, in contrast, perhaps, with 
were shot away. Nor was this all: an equal Providence saved my life | the gleams of pleasure with which I had been solaced on shore: but 
at the same moment; for just as J was hastening tomy former post, I was | chiefly the prospect of being again engaged in foreign service, and 
met by a lieutenant who accosted me with, ““ Why,-——, I'm happy to | in new perils, without baving the privilege of 
see you alive! Where have you been? Every man within the last min- | siting my native shore, spread atemporary gloom over my mind 
ute has been killed at the two guns were you were just standing "—they Leave, however, was given through the kind indulgence 
were eleven in number. ; - Admiral Nelson, to spend a few cays in the city of Naples, where hos 
All the cartridges on board the Genereux, as we afterwards learned, | pitable entertainment be autiful scenery, at d intelligent company, com 
being expended, she sheered alongside with an evident intention to board | bined to promote our happiness We were then d stribute d among the 

us, and came so near as to carry away two of our ports; su bh, how. | ships, according to our respective ranks, merit, and time of service I 

ever, was the intrepidity of her crew, that though the captain gave the | Not long 


once enjoyed vi 


ué, ol 


and two of my companions were 4] pointed on the Vanguard, 


eommaad to board, not one of his men would obey; at this mo-| after this appointment, we fell in with and captured two pola res, on 

° : | bong » of \ nit | t { » c ‘Ww 
ment, indeed, scarcely ten men were seen on the upper-deck. Our ° ard one f which Iwas pe - = ad mn turn he my native h 1 J 
forecastle at this juncture was crowded with men, seeking the very | beloved Albion Thus were the cheerless forebocings, in which I hac 


so lately indulged, like many others both before and since, dissipated by 


happier occurrences than would have been credited in the hour 


| despondency. 


object which their opponents shunned, and endeavouring to grapple 

the Genereux for this purpose: one of our men had actually thrown a | 
rope over her starboard cat-head, and was in the act of belaying it 

when she sheered off and broke the rope. Could we at this instant but 
have lashed her fast, there is little doubt but we should have ed her 
So enraged was Captain Le Joille at the dastardly conduct « 
that he threatened, if his men did not come upon the upper deck and 


ol 


—>>— 
ENGLISH FOX-HUNTING—MELTON MOWBRAY. 
From the last number of the Quarterly Review. 

f 


{ his crew 


the ex 


board the Leander, he would blow uphisship. At thisthey came upon [The following is the conclusion an excellent article oe 

deck : but the moment was cone by: the opp wrtunity for ever lost bilirati ig old Ee ’ rt¢ ff ms hunting Phe e Apense af keepin ra 
$y this time the Leander had lost both her fore and main topmasts, | pack of fox-hounds is about £ 4000 per annum The bunters cost from 

and her wizen-mast: whilst the Génereus had lost only her mizen-mast: | £500 to £1000 each. } 7 ; in ‘4 

our si ip, therefore lay like a log in the water, whilst that of the enemy | The recent retirement of the Duke of Rutlend from the field has been 


. , . j j 
felt to leave a vacuum in the hunting world r} 
r 


the possession of a very { puler young nobleman, Lord Forester; and 
his grace subscribes 21200 per annun towards their support; but the 
Duke himself no longer bunts, neither is there the annual assemblage of 
sportsmen thet was wont to be within the walls of Belvoir Castle These 
are circumstances which have caused much regret; for his grace re- 
tires with the good name of ell the fox-bunting population. He “ did 


ore > . | we ho is ot 
was completely under command. The Généreux then forged ahead € unds are now In 


and ran dow n considerably to leeward, in order to prepare ¢ 
for another assault, which they did by cutting up their stoc kings to make 
bags for the powder. Whilst she was effecting this movement, either 
through incaution, or supposing our cartridges were as deficient as her 
own, or that as our masts and rigging having fallen on the starboard 
side, our guns were disabled; she passed down towards our star board- 


é 


| 
| 


rtridges 


) selves at Ashby Pasture, in the Quorn country 


| 


were so arranged, that we usually arrived where we were to sleep, about | 


Nothing can exceed the beauty of the scenery through which we | 


| asail, which afterwards proved to be a French merchant vessel, was] roads will appreciate. So mach for, we fear, one of the last persons te 
whom any body would think of applying Wordeworth's salesiei on 
“the Shepherd Lord:” 
“In him the savage virtue of the clase, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts, were dead.” 

It is a hackneyed enough remark, that both ancient and modern 
writers innke sad work of it when they attempt a description of beaver 
To describe arun with foxhounds isa not much easier task; but to 
make the attempt with any other country than Leicestershire 
in our eye, would be giving achance away. Let us then suppose our- 
' with Mr. Osbaldeston's 
hounds, Let us also indulge ourselves with a fine morning, in the bret 
week of February, and at least two hundred well-mounted men by the 
cover's side. Time being called—say a quarter past eleven, nearly our 


| great-grandfathers’ dinner bour—the hounds approach tLe torze-brake 


or the gorse, as it is called in that region. “© Hark, in Hark!" with o 
slight cheer, and perhaps one wave of his cap, says Mr. Osbaldeston, 
who has long hunted his own pack, and ia an instant he has not ahound 
at hishorse’s heels. Inavery short time the gorse appears shaken in 
various parts of the cover—napparently from an unknown cause, pot a 
single hound being lor some minutes visible. Presently one or two ep 
pear, leaping over some old furze which they cannot push through, and 
exbibit to the field their glossy shins and spotted sides Ob vour beau. 
ties!" exclaims some old Meltonian, raptarously fond of the sport. Two 
minutes more elapse: another hound slips out of cover, and tnkes ashort 
turn outside, with his nose to the ground and his stern loshing bis side— 


| thinking no doubt Le mighttouch on a drag, should Reynard have been 


abroad in the night. Hounds bave no business to think, tanks the se 
cond whipper-in, who observes him: but one crack with bis whip, with 
* Raseelas, Rasselas, where are you going, Russelast Getto cover, Raw 
selas;" and Resselas immediately disappears. Pive minutes more pass 


jaway. “Nofox here,” says one; * Don't be in a hurry,’ eries Mr. Cra 


very best hotels in the towms through which we had to pass, and that no | dack,* “they are drawing it beautifully, and there is rare lyimg im it.’ 


E 


hese words ar fover shakes more thanever 


eBPR GORE ESE, Whe the 


very crem epT -_* 
vied fatwoe MINUTES the wrer te of ame manne hounds an ee * flour 
ishing," abovethe gorse. ‘ Hare at him there,” holloas Th Youve i 


the gorse still more alive, and hounds leaping over cac h other's backs 
* Have athim there again,my good hounds—afox fora hundred!" rei- 
terates the Squire—putting his finger in his ear, and uttering @ seream 
| which, not being set fo music, we cannot give here. Jack Stevens (the 
| first whipperin) looks at biswateh. At this moment” Joba W hite,"’ 
Val. Maher.” Prank Holyoake,” (who will pardon us for giving them 
| their mons -de-chassell) and (two or three more of the fast ones, are seen 
| creeping gently on towards a point at which they think it probable he 
© Hold bard there,” says asporteman ; but he might os well 
| speak to the winds. “ Stand still, gentlemen; pray stand still,’ exe luime 
| the huntsman; he might as well say to the sun During the ime we 
have been speaking of, all the field bave been awake—gloves pul on— 
| cigars thrown aw ay—the bridle reins gathered well up into the hand, 
and hats pushed down upon the brow 
| Atthis interesting period, a Snob,§ just arrived froma very rural coun- 
try, and unknown to any one, but determined to witness the start, gets 
into a consplenous situation: “ Come away, Bir!” bolloas the master, 
(little suspecting the Snob may be nothing less than one of the Quar- 
| terly Reviewers,) What min hief are you doing there! Do — think 
you cancatchthefox?" A breathless silence ensucs At lengt 8 whim- 
per is heerd in the cover—like the voice of adog in a dream: it bs Fiour- 
lisher, and the Squire cheers him to the ec ho. Inan instant “ hound 
'Yis enough. “ Tallyho!” 
exclaims Lord Alvan- 


may brenk 





K 


| challenzes—and another—and anothe 

leries a countryman in a tres “He's gone,” 

i ley: and, clapping spurs to his horse, in an instant ts in the froot 

| rank } 

| Asall good sportsmen would say, "Ware, hounds!” cries Sir Horry 
Goodricke. “ Give them time,” exclaims Mr. Joan Moore. “That's 

l right,” eave Mr. Oshaldeston, “spoil your own sport as uswal,"’ “Go 
along,” rowrs out Mr. Holyoake, “ there ere three couple of bouads on 
the ecent.”’ “ That's your sort " says Billy Coke,” * coming up at the rate 

lof thirty miles an hour on Adoance, with alabel pinned on bis back, 

she kicks: “the rest are all coming, and there'sa rare scent to-day, Cm, 

sore.” Bonaparte’s Old Guard, in its best days would not have stopped 
euch men as these, so long as life remained in them. 

Only thote who have witnessed it can know in what an extraordinary 
manner bounds that are left behind ina cover make their way through a 
crowd, and get up to the leading ones in the pack, which have been for 
tunate in getting away with their fox It is true, they possess the speed 

of a race-horse: bat nothing short of their bigh mettle could induce them 
to thread their way through a body of horsemen going at the best pace, 
with the prospect of being ridden over and maimed at every stride they 
take. But, as Beckford observes, "Tis the dash of the foshound which 
distinguishes bim A turn, however, in their [avour, or a momentary 
owe of sceut in the few hounds that have shot a-head—an occurrence 


* The gentleman resides within the limita of the Quorn hunt, and kindly super- 
er the management of the covers, 
+ Techmeal, for the monon of a bound’s stern of tail, when he first Gels a scent, 
yot ve not able to own or acknowledge it. 
W Mr. Osbaideston bad the Quorn hounds, three of the four packs 
“ hunted in the same county with bis own were the property of noblemen; se 
forthe sake of distinction, his friends‘ conferred on him the famibar tithe a“ the 
ve.” 
John White, Beg. of Park Hall, Derbyshire ; Valentine Maher, Beq. a mem- 


her of the Old Club: 
W arwicketure 

& We know nothing of the derivation of the word “ Saob ,” it ie certainly not 
a a aseical one, but ecther that or Tiger is too often applied to « total stranger who 
ventures to show himself im the “ ewell countries,” 88 they are called. 

© A noted finde, now in Mr. Onbaldeston’s® pac 

** Nephew to Mr. Coke. of Holkham , bis famous mare Advance is dangerous 
mm a crowd, and thus the necessity of alabe!, 


and Francis Lyttleton Holyoake, Enq. of Studley Castle, 
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372 Cyc Aston, 


April 28, 


-_ — —_ : a . «ft, . ye . a2” inquires that goud sports hunting society. But we have already treepassed on delicate ground, 
to be looked for on such occasions—joins bead and tailtogether, os the When fast somes Se aare - > pe nesta ba a eee & ed er puvbaps Died as much space ap an encavens of this eature should 
scent being good, every hound settles to his fox; the pace gradually im- | teat skimmed over the water like @ <vrsilow on a summer's evening. ever claim. 
ven; vires acquiril cunde; 0 terrible burst ia the result. df 20 iy Dick Christian,”* auswers Lord F ovester, “and itis nothing new —— : od 
At the end of nineteen minutes the hounds come to s fault, woe ot | to hisa.” * Buthe'll be drowned,” exelaicas Lord Kinuaird. “I should’n SIR RALPH ESHER. BY LEIGH HUNT. 
oes Got meee aa wotyleae pity t” onye) wonder,” observes Mr. William Coke. But the pace is too good t This in many respeets is a delightfully writteo book. It abounds in 
the herees, end have Pande th Madine eeshons.to & young Ove, | inquire. . eloquent passages, in knowledge of history, and in wit which would be 
one; “ What a shame cries ano A hes u were taf thank yourselves; ‘he fox does his best to escape: he threads hedge-rows, tries the out more striking if less subtle. The style is not free from many great and 
who would and could have gone sti — fou may Clesher looking buildings of a farm-house, and once turns so short as nearly to run bi wilful blemishes—wilful because they are blemishes designedly made ; 
for this,” exclaims Osbaldeston, os I up at the 2 pone be counted — | foil; but—the perfection of the thing—the hounds turn shorter than bj) and the plot, though we are carried on by the charm of the writer's ge- 
fresh ; but only fourteen men of the two hundred are ds . » back to the does, as much as to say—die you shall. ‘The pace has been aw ful for thé nius, in less able bands, would seem at once insipid end improbable, 
all the rest coming. At one blast of the born, the hounds are ba lowe : sal inutes. Three norses are blown to a stand-st:ll, and few , hey who resort 10 these volumes for its pleture of an age of cone 
intat which the scent has failed, Jack Stevens being in his place to last twenty minutes. hi y rape But they who res olun uf an age ¢ ,a 
pointa .v ip " | er he feathers her stern | are going at their ease. Out upon this great carcass of mine; no ors gaily and humour, will find it given with more viv acity ot colouring 
ee ee Toobin a oa etfal i vem soy She speaks! that was ever foaled can tive under it at this pace, and over this coun and accuracy of detail than has been attempted in any work of fiction 
eo oad aoened | y iter!” eri debe Whi ia kin over his, try,” says one of the best of the welter-weights, as he stands over hid in our time. We have the accomplished heroes and heroines of the 
“ Werth othoumed, by Pe tg “ ove chat d 4 see only four hundred guinea chesnut, then rising from the ground, afler giving wzesol Lvelyn, Grarsmont, and Pepy’s, drawn down from their bock- 
left shoulder os be sends both — ee aon am rst them him # heavy fall—bis tail vearly erect in the air, his nostrils violently dis) daha and made our familiar companions. We sit down with them to 
four more of the field are Gp. Jur Suob, eewever, “2 ive of delight, tended, and his eyes almost fixed. “Not burt, I hope,” exclaimed Mr “a “ordinary of fine discourse,” worked up of the literary anecdotes of 
He has‘ gone a good one, and his countenance gt : "| Maxse, to somebody whom he gets a glimpse of through the openings d | the time, given with life, spirit, and connection, and seasoned with deli- 
as he urges his horse to his speed to get ageia into a me - are | w tall quickset hedge which is between them, coming neck and croup wn os Saceall hy rvous criticism. On the last-mentioned score Mr. Hunt may 
The pencil of the —. is now “ es anc —~ little. What a! into the adjoining field, from the top bar of a high, hog-backed styh:. | wes aluiai to rare excellence, for we believe no man has a better know- 
should be a sportsman, even nis pencil wou — wor -oresent!—Not a| His eye might have been spared the unpleasing sight, had not his er ledze of the literature of that day, ora finer perception of its beauties. 
country is before hitn !—what < a pe ae a re —_ a of the | been altracted to asort of procumbit-humibos sound of a horse falling b | And no man uses his knowledge better. Out of his hands @ literory an- 
field of less than eens ar r ve aon ~~ “bod , that might | the ground on his back, the bone of his left hip indenting the grea. | ecdote comes with the air and value of a novel and important truth, 
ar Cana te the wi oa ad a : me oe " np tu pear head | sward within two inches of his rider's thigh. It is young Peyton,§ wh, | Sir Ralph Esher is a Getitious aato-biography, invested with all the 
elt ta och te meee f sete ve AP ates —_ a me high but the | having missed his second horse at the check, had been going nearly hdt | assistanee that could be given it in the way of verisimilitude. Mr. Hunt 
up, for there is _ _—~ yen 28h “ ar m ee | os auth now, | the w ay in distress; but from nerve and pluck, perhaps peculiar to Fa. | deserv edly prides himself on having done his best, and in the very 
crash !-the music !-how oa on ri - og poor the pay sn over Hitle | ichaeen, bat very peculiar to himself, got within three fields of this bri-| J test matters, to go counter to no fact which may be gathered from 
and not much rausic = t - the Ss ao or om na! aa bd for babbling \liantran. ‘The fall was all but a certainty: for it was the third stifftin an attentive perusal of histories and memoirs. We scarcely think, 
work, but at ibe pace ; -wageepeaen - . ol 1g os —_ pd - voesto inform | ber-fence that bad unfortunately opposed him, alter his horse’s wind ha however, that the histories will bear Mr. Hunt out in the liberties he has 
Paden te Coy ey i sais bela > ti em aud mostmusi- | been pumped out by the pace; but be was too good to refase them, ard | taken with Nell Gwynne’s early life; at least, not in the colouring he 
his comrades, as it pe se - ty ee ee Ve roe " t honor ot those | his horse knew better than to do so. | has given it; for we acquit Lim, with all our heart, of voluntary misrep- 
cally do the light —_— — eae er inn 5. Bs t ; — _ rtunate me this) The ueid Virgilends with a death, anda chase is not complete with resentation. But we, and all the rest of the world, have had but one 
who may be within reach we aren ee —— a , ions azain | outit., The fox dies within balfa mile of Woolwel! head, evidently hy) & oie invisible iden of Nell Gynne, es of a handsome, lively, slaiternly, 
second burst, nearly id eanes oe me tg . e gd “L left neatly point from the first; the pack pulling him down in the middle of a larg unrestrained, off-hand sort of person, as little encumbered with refine- 
pr andi - woh es . ae om . oe _ ae A : le as straight grass field, every hound but one at his brush. Jack Stevens with hin ments as Charles the Second could bave wished a mistress to be; and 
abreast of the pas, oa a a — “th . vabt : rs four more in his hands would be a subject worthy of Edwin Landseer himself: ¢ though we acknowledge that more delicate men than bis Majesty might 
ee ne a re rent ya oot ed the a ; I sf of it, owin | black-thorn, which has laid hold of his cheek, has bes:neared his UPPE | have seen something to like in ber good-beartedness, (w hich is a sort of 
oy aa ee ‘ao of se — a mye +~ oo “7 “ which must | garments with blood, aud one side of his head and cap are cased in mug natural refinement, ) yet we must confess that the boerding-school breeding 
to having had the inside of the re ver sat ve ast two mee aon 7 pa | by a fall he has had in a lane, his horse having alighted in the ruts fron which Mr. Hunt has ‘given ber, produces an effect on the mind resem- 
be placed to - chapter of h ; rn . “a ti me ‘the oan of the ar i of | 4 high flight of rails; but he has ridden the same horse throughout th: | bling a violation of truth, and disturbs the preconceived and popular 
ea Or Ce nh peatey 26 ghee tage I yr oe Ho thanks to | fan, and has handled him so well, he could have gone two niles further, sotions of her, to a degree amounting to the preposterous. 
the rom of their iene, and their determination to be with the | if the chase had been coatinued * wT? cog pepsa ea 4 porn gg Esher’s lite is exceedingly well told. We >" - _ preng neety 
hounds, appear as if dropped from the clouds, Some, however, begin | have been heard to pars pe . on he Quite ‘the cream of the | chthuslase for a — re 4 Chie ieauadat iesiees ter “4 
to show symptoms of distress. Two horses are seen loose in the dis- | every man present is extatic with delig ORE. gett rs yp Suckling, Carew, an Wal er, his anciec lorises an or ae 
tance—a report is flying about that one of the field is badly hurt, and thing, | suppose,”” says Lord Gardner, a very promising young one, al viccas and V enuses ; with a world of love on his hands, and nobody to 
hing is heard of a collar-bone being broken, others say itisaleg; this time fresh im Leicestershire. ‘The cream o! everything in the! make itto. We cannot enter into any detailed account, nor dwell on 
— aoe ‘ pw gems: aan mapa 4 call king of inte isnow beard. and , Shape of fox-hunting,” observes the excellent sportsman Sir James Mus- the foree, freedom, and fancy, with which the habits and manners of the 
one pach mathe ibsees tote bo eece resting, nearly balanced, across one grave, at that moment at his watch. “Just ten miles, as the crow flies, | Court of Charles the Second—are hit off by his young Courtier. Noris 
of them, his rider being on his back in the diteh, which ison the landing | 1) one hour and ten minutes, with but two trifling checks, over the finest | his pen less skilful in blending tears with smiles, for in the midst of the 
side. “ Whoishe?” says Lord Brudenell to Jack Stephens. “ Can't) country in the world. What superb hounds are these ‘ a the bee yay licentiousness of a laughing and reckless Court, he keeps up our faith 
tell, my Lord; but I thought i¢ was a queerish place when I came o'er | #8 he turned his horse's head to the we fatl ay “yp rg ‘i ; ay thei in gentle and innocent affection, There is no pence teristic im Mr. 
it before him.” It is evidently a case of peril, but the pace is too good to | Lowther, « they are pertect. I wish " — . ca oo c aod ij wre’ THaut’s w ritings more admirable than this. Le shal pre an age 
afford help work to day.”” Some of the field now owe ge cri - wel a a of unbounded license—an nge in which profligacy takes the lead of eve- 
Up to this time, “ Snob” has gone quite in the first flight; the “ Dons” | the first Might; but as there is no “4 po sapien bone J his he d rn ° ry better impulse—an age of versatile lovers and none eee 
begin to eye him, and, when an opportanity offers, the question is asked each other on the fine day’s sport, and each man turns bis head to- of arrai t rogues and hardened libertines, his pages s iall flatter w it , no- 
— Who is that fellow on the little bay horse?” © Don'tknow him,” | Wards home, ; , . , , . thing more weighty than gauze, or silk, or ribbands—and yet, in the 
says Mr. Little Gilmour, (a fourteen stone Scotchman, by-the-bye,) |. A large party dine this evening at the old club, where, of course, this midst of all this, (trifling in the hands of a less skilful author, ) Mr. Hunt 
ganging gallantly to his hounds.—" Ie can ride,” exclaims Lord Ran- ; /ae rants discussed, and the following accurate desc nption of it is given manages to keep up an undertone ol wisdom and goodness, in their best 
cliffe. “A tip-top provincial, depend upon it,” adds Lord Plymouth, | by one of the oldest members, a true friend to fox reweng and to all “and most engaging assurances. His lightest sketches are the resultofa 
going quite at his ease on a thorough-bred nag, three stone above his | mankind as well:—* W e found him, said he, a 1 Y ig one | fine fancy play ing with its sunny beams on images of sg og coreg he 
weight, and in perfect racing trim. Animal nature, however, will ery | 8°! away with him, up wind, ata slapping i fing ch tage * i “ile | and bringing them wut in an elegant and graceful aspect. e works on 
“enough,” how good soever she may be, if unreasonable man press her | '"'8 Phroy e Prussels to the right, when a trifling check — . ° | truth al ays, and show s it to us in iis most hopeful shape. W ith him 
beyond the point. The line of scent lies right athwart a large grass | then pointed for Ranksborough yorse, Ww hich some — , anc ot ters | humanity is an active principle, alert always, always expecting the ful- 
ground, (as a field is termed in Leicestershire,) somewhat on the ascent ;| hoped, he might hang in a little, but he was too good to go —* t. | filment of its hopes, and anticipating, by the better and healthier in- 
abounding in ant-bills, or hillocks, peculiar to old grazing land, and | Leav ing that on his right also, he crossed the brook to W hissens ine, go- | stincts of youth, the last wisdom age can come to. Hie has ever had 
thrown up by the plough, some hundred years since, into rather high | "gs within half a mile of the + illage, and then he had seeing for it but | trast in the suany side of life, —his writings have been a conte effort 
ridges, with deep, tho! ling furrows between each. ‘The fence at the top | 0 fy. Phat magnificent country, ia the direction of Teigh, was open | (6 discover all that is good and pleasant in the " orld about us; and in 
is impracticable—Meltonice, “a stoppers" nothing for it but a gate, | ' him and he show ed that he had the courage to face it. Leaving eigh | the midst of anxieties and troubles which have bad no parallel, we be- 
leading into a broad green lane, high and strong, with deep slippery | the right, W oolwell-head was his point, and in two more fields he tose anon tothe history = letters, he has supported this virtuous and 
round on each side of it. “ Now fur the timber-jamper,” cries Osbal would have reached it. hus we found him in the Quorn country ; ran manly disposition, and inculeated it with a spirit that no calamity has 
Senea, pleased to find himself upon Clasher. “ For heaven’s sake, take | bim over the finest part of Lord Lonsdale és and killed him on the bor-! pen able to take away. 
care of my hounds, in case they may throw up in the lane.” Snob is ders of the Bely oir, Sir Bellingham Graham's hounds once gave us Mr. Leigh Hunt has been known for upwards of twenty years asa 
here in the best of company, and that moment perhaps the happiest of | J!S! suc hanothertickler, from the same place, and at the same time, when 
his life: but, vot satisfiéd with his situation. wishing out. Herod-Herod, | ‘le field was nearly as much beaten as they were to-day. 
aad te hango 5 ~~) WS prughe. «1+ : 
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public writer of bigh and distinguished talents,—he has undergone all 
i on, W see we TEYS 19iC HEAD Ik Tee lege Whe, afine aoaihna.a landins ae~ Ut Weet, COluS aoa a BP Les Mbeeane ae ut teaiia eeeew Hee segret 
qn are ae Ud regertn Bete escersmire nen are cares), ond the fw warus ts dure lortdtate Gomspatiicay, Wad Ere Re HE well in cumstances. An appeal is being made to the friends of literature, not, 
death-warrant of the little bay-horse is signed. Itistrue he gets first to | with the hounds,—throws the rein over the neck of the good little bay | we hope and believe, in vain. Let Sir Ralph Esher be allowed to plead 
the gate, and has no idea of opening it; sees it contains fine new and horse, and, walking by bis side, that he may recover his wind, enquires | for its kind-hearted author, to all those who yet want that additionel 
strong bars, that will neither bend nor break ; hes a great ideaof a fall, | his way to Melton. faving no one to converse with, he thus solili-| argument to engage in the friendly and benevolent plan. It will speak 
but no idea of refusing; presses his hat firmly on his head, and gets his 


whip-band at liberty to give the good little naga refresher; bul all at 
once he perceives it will not do. When attempting to collect him for 
the effort he finds his mouth dead and his neck stiff; fancies he hears 
something like a wheezing in his throat; and discovering, quite unex 


quizes as he goes:—* What a dolt have I been, to spend five hundred a | 
year on my stable, in any country but this! But stop a little: how is it | 
that J, weighing but elevn stone four pounds with my saddle, and upon | 
my best horse, an acknowledged good one in my own country, could | 
neither go so fest nor so long as that heavy fellow Maxse; that still hea- 


to the unaffected goodness of feeling—to the tenderness of fancy—to the 
constant glow of kind aud pure affection, which characterise the w ritings 
of Mr. Hunt. It may induce them to think that it is they who receive, 
not give, the kindness, in assisting to raise an honest and able man from 
a hard crisis of undeserved misfortune. 


vectediy, that the gate would open, wisely avoids a fall, which wa: | vier Lord Alvanley; and that monster Tom Edge, who, they tell me. | —_— 
vooked had he attempted to leapit. He pulls up then at the gate; and | weighs eighteen stone, et least, in the scales.” At this moment, a bridle- mwWs TT * SPVENTFPEN" 
to . ; , , bridle: | LOUIS THE SEVENTEENTH. 

as he places the hook of his whip under the latch, John White goes over | gate opens into the lane, and a gentleman in scarlet appears, with his | ba Att ak 
it close to the hinge post, and Captain Ross, upon Clinker, follows him. | countenance pale and wan, and expressive of severe pain. It is he who| ,. An individual, claiming to be the son of Louis the Sixteenth, has pub- 
The Reviewer then walks through had been dug out of the ditch in which Jack Stevens bad left him. his lished what he calls - Memoirs of the Duke of Normandy,” in which he 

The scene now shifts. On the other side of the lane is a fence of this | horse having fallen upon him. after being suspended on the rail, and favours the public with a narrative of many hair breadth “scapes and 
description; itisa newly plashed hedge, abounding in strong growers, | broken three of his ribs. Feeling extremely unw ell, he is glad to meet ventures. * ‘Taking him for a moment at bis word, we are therefore to 
asthey are called, and a yawning ditch on the further side; but, as is} with Snob, who is going his road,—to Meliton,—and who offers him all believe, that he made his esc ape from the hands of the shoemaker, to 
peculiar to Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, a considerable portion | the assistance in his power. Snob also repeats to him his soliloquy, at whose custody he was committed, after the sume fashion in which the 
of the blackthorn, left uncut, leans outwards from the hedge, somewhat | least the sum and substance of it, on which the gentleman,—recoveripg Greeks gained admittance into Troy to wit, within the stumach of a 
about breast-high. ‘T'his large fence is taken by all now with the hounds | a little from his faintness by the help of a glass of brandy and water at wooden horse. A beggar’s son was substituted in the stead of a run-av ay 
—some to the right and some to the left of the direet line—but the little } the village,—thus makes his comment :—“ IT think, Sir, you area stranger Prince, who lost no time in secking refuge with the Prince de Conde, 
bay horse would have no more of it. Snob puts him twice at it, and | in this partof the world.”—* Certainly,” replied Snob, “it is my first by whom he was transferred to General Kleber, and thence came ulti- 
manfully too, bat the wind is out of him, and he has no power to rise appearance in Leicestershire.” “| observed you in the run,” continued mately into the safe keeping of the Dessaix. Finding himself atterwards 
Several scrambles but only one fall, occur at this “rnsper” all having | the wounded sportsman, “and very well you went up to the time T fell," object of alarm and suspicion to Napoleon, he hurried across the At- 


nearly enough of the killing pace; and a mile and a half farther, the | but particularly so to the first check. You then rode to a leader, and lantic to South America, sailed np the river of Amazons, and fell into 


second horses are fallen in with just in the nick of time. A short check | made an excellent choice: but afte r that period, [ saw you taking 4 ee the hands of Anthr popbagi. These cannibals appear to have ‘smelt 
from the stain of sheep makes everything comfortable; and, the Squire } of your own, and antic ipated the fate you have met with. If $00 res ain l’'s royal flesh,” but Bourbon courage proved more than ea mateh for their 
having hit off his fox like a workman, thirteen men, out of twohundred. | with us long, you will be sure to find out that riding to houndsin I shoes. fleshy longings; he escaped their carnivorous appetite; and we next find 
are fresh mounted, and with the hounds, which settle to the scent age 4 i i 
ata truly killing pace. 

“ Hold hard, Holyoake!"’ exclaims Mr. Obaldeston (now mounted on | and if this choice be not judiciously made, and coupled with a aati ii Hannares, and Galiblis. Dussault, his medical attendant, Tourzel, his 


Blucher,) knowing what double quick time he would be marching to. | observance of pace, a horse is beaten in a very short time. If vou doubt tather-confessor, and the spouse of Simon, the cobler, all of whom swore 





n| tershire is different from what it is in most other countries in I neland, him figuring pa 0 Cachan oe Mame rey - esp vr meee ‘tome 
quires a little apprenticeship. There is much choice of grouid,| b&¥ks he led a victorious and sanguinary campaign against the Arnas, 














with fresh pipes to play upon, and the crowd well shaken of; ‘ pray | my creed look to the events ofthis memorable day.” Snob thanks aie lustily that Louis the Seventeenth had not been made away with, were, 
don't press ‘em so hard, and we shall be sure to kill our fox. Mave at | for his bints, and notes them in his book of eee: = however, themselves despatched at convenient seasons. His private ad- 
him there, Abigail and Fickle, good bitches—see what a head they are| TH, fame of Snob and his little bay horse rez “s Melt hef, , herents, Kleber, Pichegru Josephine, and Fualdes, were also sent after 
carrying! [ll bet a thousand they kill him.” The country appears | walks in himself. “TI " iain a : y fell did " - a mes vefore "e them; the first being assassinated at the Pyramids, the second strangled, 
better and better. He's taking a capital line.” exclaims Sir BEGHtYy | cavennes~ Whe was th: { a! cai . he masa os Ate aie to-day the third laid upon the shelf, and the last decapitated; and all for no- 
Goodriche, as he points out to Sir James Musgrave two young Furrier | atj hat hi tail wi e was 60 aa with ~ Hagen yt <ul “— are m e— thing more, nor less, than intrigui: gtore-seat this persecuted being on 
hounds, who are particularly distinguishing themselves at the moment ther, who himself could x a the throne of the Lilies! 


, "oo . ot get to the end, although he w a cood 
“Wo th a dozen Reform Bills shouts Sir Francis Burdette, sitting 4 Bs : r e went “& 


Comment of a London Paper. 





















one” th . $0 . Av There i 1e t 
erect tpon Sampson,” and putting his head straight ata yawner. “We Cae - pe mphice dec a d Ges tenint, Westie te Gs acter f : these Though the preceding narrative beans ample evidence, on the ve ry 
" ” : 4 ' ° . , } } »* ) 3 he aca t *). * . ¢ , . : 

shall have the Whissendine brook,” cries Mr. Maher, who know severy | aeain in a cood place. Further inquiries are made an vs ‘ ir anne : face of it, tt at it is a pure invention, the mystery of Louis the Seven- 
— in thee untry, “for he is making straizht for Teigh.” “Anda ¢.....,: n obtained. On the fourth day.a nod fr * . ri Ty '0- teenth’s disappearance, and subse quent fate, remainsto be cleared up. 
umpertoo, after Inst night’s rain,” holloas Captain Berkeley, deter- | .....9 « fo Agden -ttang! C-dhersingle--ir c—f “HOW CO) Indeed, a belief in his existence was entertained even by Louis the 
mined to get first to four stiff rails in a corner res go, etter,” | jun a fine morning,” from a third—are tokens good Pigbteenth, else he would scarcely have announced himself as simple 

save I ; ; NUCH mmourecly bestowed upon him by some of the leading men ‘ ; —_ fs . . 
ys “ord Alvaniey, “I like a bumper at al! times “A fig for the | the fifth day fter a capital half.beur id alls Ris Riedl as alr te * Regent of the Kingdem ef France,” ina proclamation we have seen, un- 
Whissendine,” cries Lord Gardner; “Lam on the best water jumper it) od himself eel i Sled aa es ae ate ethane aes Cistingish-| der the date of * Verona, 14th Oct. 17973” neither can the Allied Pow- 
mi ble.” ~ oe a with oe rn ge nag iM aps ers have been satisfied, that the son of Lous the Sixteenth was not living 
fhe prophecy turns up. Having skirted Ranksborough gorse, the seven : Le ee ce ee oe Oe in In14, to lay claim, at some tuture day,to the French crown; for they 
Villain bas nowhere to stop short of Woodwell-head cover, which he is 7 eS ee oe ye ae oe open the secret treaty of Paris, of that year, with the following extraor- 
pointing for; and in ten minutes, or less, the bro »k appears in view. It) provines * ; caps oz y : ed : ar ; more ' stern) dinary clause :—* Though the high contracting powers, the allied sove- 
jseven with its benks, and : sad perhans | M Phelps wn Recta cm 1 Se eee oe ee ee reigns, bave no solid assurance of the demise of Louis X VIth's son, still the 
' Smooth glides the water where the brook is deep.” life. is tae pol 7 ' 4 riage: Soap oe reece her im his’ situation of Europe and its political interest require that Louis Francis 
“Yooi, over he goes holloas the she perceives Joker and! a... ae t Pa a ” part side agllgiotetcioe ates. Hepler Ahacsater ith t e Xavier, Count Provence, should be placed at the head of the Govern- 
Jewell plunging into the stream, and R se shaking herself on the oF m t be 8 nt : ae aft a ghar voters red 7 ‘ eg (Hat a servant mentin F ce as King, at the same time that, in their secret necotla 
posite bank. Seven men, out of thirteen. take it in their stride; three le ba ms e anes a gentiem n who if t t s with him, they must regard him Merely as Regent for the two ensu- 
stop short, their horses refusing the first time hut ¢ me well over the s ( ‘ ; og rey thes be . abi ng! : D) k ( tan ing years; d r which interval they pury se to obtain ¢ ossible cer- 
cond; and three find themselves in th, mi f it. The gallant | »),.. uch-bred or - "’ Sra he big nae + “i ar cea ty ina matter which will hereafter determine who shall be the actual 
“ Frank Forester” is among the latter; and hay heen requested that Xs : Sa’ = _— fhe wilter proceeds to describe an | eoper, isnof France.” It may, therefore, fairly be asked, why, if the ne- 
Morning to wear a friend's new red coat. to tke off the gl! a and glare a ¢; > te . - Eee re nang OF than wine- hew died in the Temple as has been civen out, the uncle, four years 
of the shop, he accomplishes the task to perfecti in the Liuish black | resenung, 10 art respects, a perfect contrast to the old notions Lioy flerwarcs, neither proclaimed himself, nor was, one-and-twenty years 
mud of the Whissendine only then subsiding after athree days’ flood.t| A celebrated rough-rider at Melton Mow} ; flerwards, proclaimed by his allies and restorers King of France? It is 
. F | self the late gra: i stec -chase from R.. wy aa en = — Thim- notorious also, that the highest dicnitaries of the Gallican ehurch stea 
: A hunter of the haronet’s, « e honour y ga ' n’s . oe ¥ '0F | dily declined to celebrate the annual obsequies to the memory of Louis 
= A I to Meltor con with how I y Sir Henry P I s hardiest ridere the Seventeenth, for which the ex-family repeatedly manifested their 


anxious desire. 
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Suntitary. 


The birth day Ball at Devonshire House.—A more singular scene at 
perhaps, never recorded in the annels of fashion, than that which took 
place at the fete at Devonshire House last week. The dense fog which 
pervaded the metro volis having rendered it a service of danger to enter 


| July, the mother died suddenty and om the be cinaing of August her eon 
| followed her.” 


She RUB. 373 


Bar of the Mouse with tue Bill, which was received and read by the Lord 
Chancellor. 


. : Eari GREY rose amidst the most profound silence h 
Radicays in France.—The first carriage, for |e conveyance of passea- | son profound silence, and moved that 
gers on a railway, in France, commenced running on the Ist iv a bees poy port ' ' e frst tie. ‘This motion being enrried nem. con., 
St. Etvienne to the Loire. Earl Grey said that 1 was now bis —_ lo propese a day which their 


llordships might fia apou for the secon 
: . renimg. He was ansious to 
The race of street keepers, with their gold4daced coats and hats, are | avoid any unnecessary delay, but at the same pm ip 4 reference to the 


se j - ~ | ; isi ; =the c They ; . , : , 
the Court Yard, « brilliant illumination of flambeaux was commanded about to be extinguished ia their last strong hold—the city. They are | importance of the measure and the documents connected with the bill, 


by his Grace: which, combined with the “ darkness visible” of the 
night, produced an effect very similar to the descent of Bertram in Robert 
le Diable. A considerable proportion of the noble guests who set out 
with the hope of reaching Piccadilly, were compelled to turn back by 
the perilous state of the streets; and several, after wandering for hours, 
discovered that they bad been driving in a directly contrary direction, 
Mr. Croker's family was cons eyed, by mistake. to the door of the Bri- 
tish Museam.—"“ a building somewhere between Mesopotamia and Rus: 
sell-square;" while Baron Rothschild’s found their wey to the Old Jew- 
ry! Ladies of the first fashion, unwilling to risk their own equipages 
and horses insuchan emergency, betuok themselves to hackaey couches ; 
and the Lord Chancellor and many others hired glass coaches for the 
occasion. Even the splendour of the State Apartments illuminated for 
the entertainment, was lost in the fog; while the complexion of the fair 
ones present seemed tinged with a livid hue. It afforded a strong addi- 
tional proof of the popularity of the fétes at Devoushire House, that so 
many could be found to brave the state of the weather for the enjoy 
ment of the ball; nor could any thing less than the brilliancy of sucha 
fete have compensated the hazards and annoyances of the attempt. 

Seven hundred persons were invited, and the whole of the chiet apart 
ments, thirteen in number, were prepared and thrown open for their re- 
ception: —the great Saloon and the great Drawing-room being appro- 
priated for dancing, and the supper (whic!. was served on side tables 
about haif-past two o’clock,) being placed in the two centre rooms north 
and south. The entertainment being an eficial one, the company 
were in Court Dresses, the Ladies wearing the Court plumes of the pre- 
vious morniog. 

New Peers.—We are abloto state that, up to this moment, whatever 
may be the intentionsof Earl Grey with respect toa new creation ol 
Peers, nothing has transpired in any of the departments in which the 
preliminaries for sucha step would take place, to indicate that itisin 
contemplation. The objections against it are still very strong in Farl 
Grey's mind; and we learn from good authority, that according to the 
list made out by a cabinet minister, a creation of less than 6) peers 
would not secure the passing of the Bill.— Court Journal, March 25. 





} 
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A general reduction of public salaries. and in the salaries of persons 
connected with the Court, is spoken of, but the period for commencing 
it will depend on the fate of the Reform Bill. The economizing mania 
has attacked all the European Governments 

Sir Henry Halford continues his very close and anxious attention to 
the Duchess of Gloucester; and her Royal Highness, to the great joy of 
the Royal Family, is now pronounced convalescent 

The Duke of Wellington continues the barricade at his louse at 
Hyde-Park-coruer, to those windows only of the rooms in which are de- 
posited all those vatuable paintings brouglit by his Grace, as trophies, or 
obtained by purchase, in Spain and Portugal, and in other parts of the 
continent. When Apsley House was assailed on a former occasion, a 
inissile penctrated the canvas of one of the most rare productions of the 
Spanish school. 

The Earl of Dudley’s dinners, given at his new mansion in Park 
Lane, are said to be the most recherché in town, with the exception of 
those of Lord Sefton and Sir George Warrender, whose viands are 
purveyed from every part of the continent 

There is, we believe, no truth in the report, that Lord Altherpe will be 
called to the Peerage. 

Lord Soulton was in the chair, at the Meeting of the Beef-steak Club, 
on Saturday, when the Ettrick Shepherd was especially invited. The 
Nuke of Leinster did not arrive from [reland in time to be present, and 
Lord Brougham was kept away by the indisposition of his only daughter. 
The convivality of the evening was sustained until a late hour. 

The New Club.—Lord Stuart de Rothsay is said to have the entire ma- 
nagement of the New Conservative Club. The residence of the Club, 
when fixed on (for there is, we believe, some obstacle to tlhe arranze- 
ment respecting Lord Kensington’s house on Carlton Terrace), is to be 
furnished under the direction of a man of fashion and acknowledged 
taste, who has recently originated another extremely popular club 


s 





Parisian Fashions for the Weel.—A_ coiffure de bal much im favour at 
present, consists of a single long feather, tarned spirally, and fixed on the 
summit of the head. 

Narrow ribbons are frequently plaited along with the hair in the coi/- 
Sure Grecque; and three rows of the same ribbon form bandeaux, widen- 
ing on the front of the head. 

Some ladies wear their hair entirely combed off the forehead, with 
two large coques, fastened by an arrow on the summit of the head, and a 
rose on one side. 

Very young boys usually wear a blouse of marino with white trousers, 
colerette supported by a coloured silk handkerchief, and a Polish cap 
For older boys, trousers with straps, jackets forming a small point be- 
hind and open in front; plaited chemiseties, Liack silk cravats, and 
round hats. 

There is a great deal of betting now, on the number of the majority 
by which the Reform Bill will be carried, in the second reading, in the 
Lords. A fortnight ago the list which was handed about at Brooke's, 
and in the other political clubs, gave a majority of ten for the second 
reading; and, subsequently, a ministerial list made the number twenty- 
five. Yesterday, however, it was said that, in consequence of some un- 
expected desertions, the majority will be only seven; and bets were 
fered of 2to I that it will not exceed fifteen. Even bets have been of- 
fered, at Crockford’s, that the Lords, on the third reading will reject the 
Bill. 

We can state with confidence, that the unhappy differences between 
a wealihy Commoner and his Lady, the daughter of a Noble Uart 
which, for a length of time, have engaged the cossip of the fashionable 
world, are now in a fair train of mutual arrangement. The jewels 

which are valued at ten thousand pounds, have been returned to the 
husband 









Notwithstanding the perpetual reports of the “ distresses of the times,” 
the sportir 


g journals announce seven meetings at Newmarket, whic! 
include eighty different races during the approaching spring, which in- 


volve upwards of fifty thousand pounds sterling 





The House of Peers. —The namber of the House of Peers has varied 
as much as its constitation. From turn printed by orderof the House 
of Lords in 1719, it appears that at the accession of James the First, the 
number of lay Peers amounted to 59 








James I.created (2, becameextinct 17 addition 45 
Charles HR ~- - GB, «+ © © ec wo eo OR, « c6 « 3 
James ll - a Se RR owe 5 ri.2> 078 } 
W pill - DM ++ «+s » 91 a) 
Anne Secu Ha oes 6 eps) Foe = - 6 
Up to 1719, George the First had created 20, and 10 had become extinet 
leaving an addition of 10, and a House of Peers, in conse juence 
these several additions and extinctions, of 172 in a! In t course of 
the reign of George the First, in addition to the ed, there 
occurred 1) extinctions more, ma 20 in ‘ } (eorge 
the Second. %) titles became extinet: in that of ! 7 1,157 
George the Fourth, 11; W m the Fourth, l—namely, the Dukedonm 
of Clarence. Of the 168 Peers in existence at the accession : ge 
the First, there now remain on the roll. ] Decke « byt 
the F t, [4 rem ’ (s¢orge t - } (;¢0 I] } 
149; by G the Fourth, 45; by W é u b. 7 
ber of | ee 1 1715 was, as we have there f 
heen « t 1269 cases of ex ibe r 
359—w gi an actual addition of al ther t 
creatl sim tie irse of 115 vears. 469, « 1 average, the 





extinctions being on an avera 





Prince Puckler, relates the foll wing curious anecdote reletive to 


Canning :—* At breakfast, she (the Countess G with whom he was 





n @ visit) told me that she was present some months ago when Canning 
k lea f his mother (both being then in perfect health) in these 
vor Adieu, dear mother In August we shall meet agair Io 


tal 


to be superseded by a new police force, which is to patrol the streets by | he felt that it would be exceedingly improper that the house should be 
day on y.and which is to be payed and regulated on the model of the precipitate in its proceedings Ile should theretore move, that the bill 
country police. Ahundred men have been chosen, and measured for, be read a second time on Thursday se unight. 

their suits of blue. On the motion being put, ; 

The repositories of the late Mr. Innes, of Stow, have been searched The Earl of HARROW BY rose from the bead of the opposition 
with all the care and ansicty that the succession of a million of money | bench and said, that a longer time ought to be allowed to elapse belore 
must naturally create, for any willor disposition of thisimmense fortune, their lordships were called upou to consider so important a measure; lor 
but we understand that all hopes of any such document are now aban- although their lordehips did enter upon this question during the last 
doned, and that the sister of the decased becomes sole heiress of session, the bill now before their lordships was not the same. The 
£990,090 invested in various stocks, e great deal of valuable plate present bill resembled the last one in a much greater degree than he had 
and jewellery, besides the estates of Stow and Drum.—Edinburgh atiered himself would have done, but although the resemblance was 
paper : far greater thea he could have wished, yet still thet resemblance was far 
from being exact There were points tot HoImportant to prone ipl sor 
practice, in Ww hieb the bill now brought up verwed from the bill under 
consideration last year, One of his leading olyjections to the last bill 
had been, the distranchisement of corporate voters. ‘That point was 
sent no letters, by such a conveyance. Their leader has promised to abandoned in the present bill, and a different scale was now adopted, a 
er bx: thay See" cote eon lt a q seule of taxation and population, instead of that of population alone 
per n iniracles, and says he will walk with dry feet across the lake of 
Ne ufel tel. ¢ ¢ Whether the scale were proy erly a); lied or nut he couid not say, but 

. 7 ; still the primed al w as essentially diferent. The present reform billhad 

R Elopement.—Aleut hatt-past five o'clock on thursday afferroon, & | rejation to the importance of places to be entranchised, and this was no 
chaise and four drove up to the Green Man posting-house, Barnet, at &| jneonsiderable difference Another great point with him was that 
desperate rate. Luside was a young lady of 15 or 19 years of age, at- | schedules Band D had been reconstructed. Sehedule B had been re 
tended by her lady's meid, and accompanied by a gay Lothario, by far 
her senior in years, who was recognised Ly some of Mr. Newman's es 


The Methodists of Yverden, in Switzerland, have commmenced burn 
ir , Wherever they can lay haads ov them, all profane books, they sul 
fer their beards to glow, muffle themselves up in along gown, carry a 
wallet, and do not make use of the post, on the ground that the Apostles 





duced considerably in poimt of numbers, and a certain number of bo- 
roughs would now have two members allowed where only one was 
blis] mentas a balf-pay officer in the army. To the inquiry of * Horses | allowed before. Another observation of no small import nee related 
on, sit ?” he answered, * We must get you to tell us the way ; we are oF to the perpetuating of the franchise of all tose persons whose rights to 
to Gretna Green.” They received the necessary information, and in # | vote were derived from corporation privileges,—( hear ]—instead of con- 
few minutes were again off at full speed, proceeding across iH idley fining them to the present generetion. ‘This diflerence was very impor 
commnon atarate of not less than 16 0r Is miles anhour, From the | tant. Another improvement to the bill was, that the ratio of re presen 
postboys who drove the couple to Barnet nothing more was learnt thon | (atives, between the three kingdoms was somewhat better preserved 
the facet of their coming to Mr. Newman's yard, in Regent-street, and | as the tw enty-one English members were not reduced. Ut was intended, 
ords ring a choise and four to Garnet with all possible celerity Between too, he understood, to make alterations in the constrection of (he fren- 
ten and eleven o'clock at aight the lady was pursued by her father and | elise of large places to which members were to be given, It was the 
brother, attended by a Bow-street officer, who came posting through | duty of their lordships to attempt to pass the bill, and if that attempt 
Barnet at the same killing pace. ‘The young lady was then stated to be | were to (ail, w hy then the house would only be where it had been be 
an only daughter, and the possessor of considerable property on her) fore. le begged their lordships to consider that the bill was not passed 
coming of age. The ranaways passed the Leeds coach at Stamford at) hecanse it went through a second reading, orhad gone into & committee 
o'clock on Friday morning, and ber father was then three stages be | [f after all the amendments had been made to the bill, their lordships 
hind. —County I'ress. 


= 


still thought it objectionable, it was their duty to exert all the power 

The salary paid by this country to the governor of Jamaica amounts to | to throw it ont ona future stage. There certainly was, be must admit, 
bout £7,000. perannum, but the total emoluments of Earl of Mulgrave, | great anxiety in the country, whether right or wrong he did not ssy—he 
arising from the munificent allowance ofthe House of Assembly, will, it | thought wrong—to have a considerable change in the representation of 
is naderstood, augment his Lordship’s revenue to £18,000., per annum. | the people inthe commons’ house of parliament; but he did not believe 
Bells Messenger. —lie did not see any symptoms of 4 desire among the people fora gremter 
change in the representation than that whieh was contemplated by the 
present bill, Asthe bill at present stood, he considered the changes it 


contemplated was of ‘oo democratic a spirit to reeeive the support ot 


that house, bot be trusted that their lordships, by the consideration they 
should give the measure, would be enabled to place it on that found: 


tion whieh would meet with the consent of all parties, and would save 





The banking house of Sir George Duckatt, Morland, Ransom, and Co 
g , 
Pall-mal! stopped payment on Tuesday, to the great dismay of their nu 
merous friends. Their liabilities are stated to amount to £209,000. ; their 
issets, with the private fortunes of the partners, it is said, exceed 
£300,009. ; so that no ultimate loss to the customers is apprehended 
Their failure will, it is expeeted, effect, though only temporarily, we are , 
, % Le , < the wreck of the glorious constitution of the country. 
given to understand, several literary societies which banked with them ‘ ‘ . 
7" Big: ’ + , : Lord WHARNCLIPFEFE rose for the purpose of stating, that be mten- 
The Literary Union had, we hear, £2,000, deposited in the house.—| , ‘ : ; 
on ao ded to alter the line of conduct with respect to this bul frou that whieh 
March 2. on ; 
. he had pursued with relerence te the lart The principles of the till. as 
it appeared to him, were those, aud those only, on which avy alteration 
ly nigit, ministers Were In a min rity of one with regard to the in the representat) not the country eould be founded, bat the details of 
; ly : 

eers present and only obtuined a majority on the proxies. Some of the | quat pill carried those principles too far. He did not intend, when in 
ipponents of ministers boest that a majority of proxies also could have eoumittee, so to mutilate the billas to make it an absurd one, but be had 
been obtained by the opposition had they chosen, as Lord Eldon alone 





In the division in the House of Lords on the Irish Education bill, on 





Thurs 


an earnest desire so to modify it, as to make it in bis opinion fit to pars 
had thirty proxies entrusted to him. [Why did he notusethemon an) juto a law. Ile would repeat, that so for as his vote went, he would not 
ccasion so important to the religion of the country? ‘There is evident give his consent to the bill in its present shape, neither would be be # par- 
ly amanceuvre on the part of the Opposition in the late divisions inthis ¢y to resisting a due consideration of all its provisions. 
house to beguile the ministers from ereating new peers. } "The Bishop of LONDON said, he should vote for the second reading 
War Office, March 22nd, 1232.—Memorandum —His Majesty bas been | and for its going into committee; he should wish some few alterations, 
graciously pleased to permit the 25th Regt. of Foot, or “ the King’s Own but notto alter it in seach a degree, either in detail or in principle, as to 
Borderers,” which, on its formation in the year 1680. was called “ the | render it probable thot it would meet the same fate as the former bill, 
Edinburgh Regiment” (it having been raised in the short space of afew Karl GREY said, he hac certainly heard what bad been stated this 
hours, for the purpose of guarding the city of Edinburgh), fo bear on its | evening with much regret, but it appeared that ii was not the intention 
colours and appointments, the arms of Edinburgh, with the motto, Nési| of any of the Noble Lords who had spoken atready to oppose the Bill 
Dominus frustra; also to retain the motto In reritate religionis confide, going into committee. My Lords, | hail, therefore, with pleasure a 
which was authorised by his late Majesty King George the Third, in re-| more general accordance in a measure which I believe to be generally 
ference tothe badge and motto above specified. This motto to be pla-| considered to be absolately necessary, and with respect to whieh the 
ced under the crown, surmounted by a@ lion, intwo corners of the regi-| public opinion bas in no degree diminished It was said that | had stated 
mental colour. I would not acquiesce in any alteration io the Bill last session. My 
It is the intention of ministers to propose an inquiry into the state of Lords, in the reply it fell to iny lot to make, IL said Thad not made any 
banking throughout the country, preparatory to a consideration of the such statement , I stated that lw as pledged to maintain the great prin 
question of granting a new charter to the Bank ciples of the Bill; and Lsaid that, though many alterations might be pro- 
posed, which I mightaot be alle to consent to, in the committee they 
should be fairly discussed —(hose who supported them should have eve- 
Among the subscriptions towards rebuilding the churches and school- | py opportunity of stating their reasons in favour of the objections, and 
houses destroyed at Barbadoes, we find the name of the King £200., the | that Lalso should state ope ily and folly the grounds on which I opposed 
Queen £100., the Duchess of Kent £5., the Society for Promoting | them. Solsay now, my Lords. To the principle of the mensure and 
Christian Knowledge, £2000., the Soc iety for the Conversion of Negro | to its efficiency Lam pledged. Any subordinate alterations must be mat- 
Slaves £2000., andthe Bishops of London, Chester, and Fly £100. each | ter of alter consideration My Lords, whether Lam to be blamed or not 


Lord Cochrane will be immediately restored to his rank in the Navy 


Paris, March 20th. 1232 for having introduced this mensure at all, is another question Upon 
é é t ~ ° awe i 
that we have heard and I have said moch on another cecasion. Aut 


In regard to Ancona. the judicious mediation of England will, I trust ' 
vhat then stated, that having always been of 


arrange that affair d laimable : and yet, from every thing L see and hear 


can say now wto rep 


a hetor % (we neceses { . 
it would seem as if our government anticipated along military sojourn | OPC" that a Reform in Parliament was necessary, | did propose, after 
in that highly i: rtant fortress ant ' > her « a { the the best consideration Leould give to the eubieet, an arrangement of the 
nt higemty Apo ‘ rortres 7p rapes ey Are on y preparing te r le ; rae anon rineinies whiek i soustad swanhd qctdt ak nel M 
worst, but let us hope that the worst will not happen. Our statesman had | 4 arom Oy Prenerpy : t ay 
everal old scores to y of with the Austrien Cabinet, Mettecaich Lords, these are the reasons why Lundertook the introduction of this 
severe , scores to pa f itl > an abimne , { ‘ , ’ 

' pay ‘ . : measure lhese are the views with whieh I support it, and happy ehall 
mised the new-formed existence of M. Perier’s ministry y 
P ‘ . ; * [he ifthis House can at last le brought to that temper of mind to cons 
about a vear ago, by ple dgine himself to withdraw the Austrian troops , Ae . : at 
7 2 ral TT) an” . sstonnte tha i rir et A ' 
from the Papal States, within a given t me, and then breaking his diplo rithis qu n diey " y, witl view to permanent bene only, 





ne ar'y comnrnre 
































and af ” tn tiro those " d ‘ ‘ » hii 
matic word: relying on which, 3f. Perier had committed himself to the * sd of any nel n ma ; ‘ ec j cero i purty interest which 
nation, and the ch ‘r, in his celebrated speech at that period. Besides has unhay v W ~ LLING + _ mT ‘Nob Fel " ted 
, , ’ : The , f ‘ N } oble ry » hae etn 
Franceyw wpprehen ive ofa perman nt oceupaty notthe R rman States rh Duke . rte . . . Opposite mee HALOS 
by the Austrians: end from which. by the « ’ f Ane: unt the grounds | mn which he felt bimeell justified in taking the course 
2 ; bd mrdagrinditiion wae Aeagl ig pointe os ager, Ne. weghewce hich he sued last session. With the Noble Parl (Carnarvon) who 
secured herself. But atruce of politics, and now forthe chit-chat, and Wiree Re F oe - : Bre ype oe 2 vee 
melanee of the'day has spoken above me, Lentertain the same oninion that l always did en- 
7 ceo 1e cay . ’ 
ert ; ‘ : : . . , . tertain relative to the aleolute neces: ot reform: bat the questionis 
The number ot foundlines in France is paint to humanity In most P ' I TI j hat t 
of the dey riments. the funds for rearing them are exhausted, while the | * tered m con scores) e questi Poor , obs atal was : . 
vit is inereasing to an alarming degree: in some parts it is doubled with. (or: and no man can desire more sincerely than | do—bhaving no party 
eVil is increasing to an alarming Cegree; in some rts it is doubled with we or teelis nor interests, connected either with borough, of coun- 
in ten vears In Paris, the numbe f children abandoned at their birth, | Y'’** °"! ~~ . — at 2 
a > ‘ . “ trv parliamentary terest involved mn the question—no one desires more 
exceeds the fourth of those born in a year ; for instance, in 1°39, t ymount ' , ‘ 
ed to 7749! sincerely mn id ¢ speedy adjustment Ihave the eame \nterestin 
“ oe ie | . . " ‘ 
4 ‘ i e ; t noe . tha 
The Duchess de lerri's box, at the Gy nnase Theatre has been re-cn . : ; ateings Ber semtne cco git ml. } oo ‘ : he a 
od ' ‘ i it { tor ne ' [ ‘ “4 ’ ; ’ ‘ ; 1 
gazed in Her Rowell! hness’s name, for the present y suc 6 8) pes —_—— - a *. — on , . . prospec Ay 
= : ’ , 4 nracticn evystem of government ly Lords, a can eayv te, that 
Phe unfinished monument expiatoire, tothe memory of the Duke of 2 aig ' heal! f Neier Mow lady 
> . - ‘ rur ‘ orineciole of this mensure I mantfest thal principle 
Berri, is to be demolished , y 
L'Od negroes v . . re I | manite that ¢ mangle hy the coure shall fol 
/Odeon u out anew piece, and anew actor of great me on ! fit the bill ot ! 
dan , . A ‘ j ar i” 7 shoul int 
Saturday last [he former is called “ Dick Bajoli.” and the performer i ‘ ig a j ' u : wuld go into 
L’ Elephant Kiong, Esq.; the quadruped rival to Miss D'Jeck trends the | ‘ ed tend m) ance to render the bill as consistent 
798 a Ee as Md ray oul 4 ‘ ol the country aetl can be made, keepin, alwasvein 
ith massive may at ro rstoben 7 digwus acquisition j ‘ Sone ' 
ponte ' J ‘ at ’ ra i lo Have sUch A Byete t epresentatio 
to this second French Theatre I prop s. on dit. in the world of the lew : ‘ P “— Me praees = 
‘ { Ne { 
a learned whale isto be brow tout att! (inera nestwu ter ~y . ernment of the country 
‘ it wt the pera t winte ; CHANCELLOR ¢ . , nt 
; , : a | ‘ ) AN i en { the question that the Lill be 
if an b y one ‘ m rozen regions First : ort , ¥ 
4 Mrs. ¢ ‘ f f on ‘T " oe mig! Agreed to 
« i ’ se.) ’ 
a lieneniedl re woo ] ty of Peers, of whom an immense number were pre- 
ef le ate irant ane rave er am 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ a0 eir Lordships ae ourned at balf-past six. 


tre ret the rned world nartic ylar's ' 


ymnataty bis qront, tela Neampanesty ten SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND 








vi n Gorar er sachieved. ar House of Lords, Feb. 22th 
for the press; this nd his invalaalle The Ear RODEN l'ed atlention to an nportant petition from 
hisorphan dat ifer mberiia It i up- Af firs ] aod, north, south, and centre Ly persons of different 
se them at a liberal rate. « creeds, who all combined in one prayer to the 
if . rnd in of ceclaration. that the system of education in Ireland 





i by his Majesty's present Ministers was unwise, impolitic, im 


Kinpertal Parliament, | oat poe Cm fie lunchristian. [Hearhear.] Asa resident in Ireland— 


_ one who had for years watched over the people among whom he lived 
THE REFORM BILL. —eone who hed given attention to tie eer ptoral education of the people 
House of Lords, March % f all denominations, he felt that he was bound to state what he knew 


Lord John RUSSELL, Sir Francis Burdett, and others appeared atthe were the sentiments and feelings of ell the Protestants of Ireland 
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She Avion. 





April 28 





(Hear.} They ai! felt that any basis of education which denied = un-| 
mutila'ed word of God was not fit for the people of Ireland. [ ear.) | 
This was the opinion of legislators at various times, who appropriate 
grants of money to schvols and institutions which the present Govern. | 
ment now thought proper to withdraw. The letter of Mr. Sec retay | 
Stanley stated that the schools were opposed by the Roman Catholic 
clergy and the people of that denomination ; hut while be admitted that | 
the clergy stood up agninat the sehools, he denied that eny oppesition to 
them was manifested by the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. | 
( Hear.) Iu 1831, when the protection of Government was withdrawn, 
the numbers of schools was 1,634, and the scholars 152,559. According | 
to the new plan the commissioners were to have complete controul over | 
the schools; they were to be open for Been and moral instruction du- 
ring four or five days; and that one or two days were to de set apart for 
religious instruction; and that during these doys, the parents and gurr- 
dians of the children were to be excluded. The enlightened and moral- 
ly energetic Protestants of Ireland were numerous aad unanimous; | 
were sincerely attached to the faith received from their ancestors, and | 
which was founded on the word of God; and would not risk, for politi- 
cal experiments, er for any temporary expedients, that retigion, and that | 
bible, for which their fathers had bled. The present goveroment was 
odious to both parties, and they had no party of their own without the 
walls of Dublin Castle. The commissioners, too, with the exception of 
the Dake of Leinster, were objectionable to the Protestants; they did 
not possess the confidence of the people of Ireland, and theretore ought | 
net to have any controul over the schools. The address of 239,000 Pro- | 
testants would bear him out in what he said. When the bible was at 
hazard the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Prime Minister of Eng- | 
land were alike indifferent to, and unrecognized by, the Protestants 
The clergy of the establishment, the Presbyterian synod of U Ister. and 
the lay Protestants, were asone man. It was not politics that influenced | 
the people, but a sincere regard to their religious establishment. He ap- 
pealed to the spiritual Lords—the successors of those who had suffered 
on the scaffold and at the stake for the cause of religion—and in concla- 
sion he warned ministers how they persisted in their system—a system 
which would inevitably bring down the indignation of God. 

Lord PLUNKETT, feeling the same deep interest in the question as | 
the Noble Lord expressed, could not suspect him of any motive than | 
the one he pleaded. But with many persons not religyon only, but party 
politics, aided in getting up petitions. The Noble Lord was not the re- 
presentative of Protestant Ireland. (Hear.] He, Lord Plunkett, had | 
ever felt a sincere attachment toitsinstitations. Hecould not agree that | 
Ireland was occupied by two factions. 


' 


He trusted and believed that} 
there were many persons of sound judgment and good sense, who joined 
neither with the prejudiced nor the seditious, but who were purely | 
ansious for the welfare of the country. ‘The existence of such a class | 
of men gave him hopes that those who plotted her destruction would | 
not prevail. Out of the whole Protestant nobility of Ireland not more | 
than eight had attended these meetings. (Tear, hear, hear.] It was 
said, indeed, to be nine, but it was known that ene who had attend- 
ed was a minor, and another peer denied having been there at all. 
That, he thought, was a fair test of the feelings of the higher class 
onthe subject. ‘The Noble Lord had said there was a unanimous feel- 
ing on the part of the Protestants, and read only one letter from one 
Protestant clergyman to another Protestant clergyman, who was di- 
rectly hostile and opposed to his views. [ Hear, bear, hear.] If the 


Leinster, the hbishop of Dublin, the Bishep of Cashel, Dr. Sadier, | recter: or if he sat in this House his aceuser was to be found j 
"= — of the Hibernian Bible Society, and Dr. Mur- other. 4 It was then obvious that they dare not atteck his Right fee 

ray the Romen Catholic Archbisbep of Dublin,) had not yet Gsed upon friend in his place, or face to face. . 

avy definite plan which they should propose to be adopted. The only | [rish justice, but it would not be countenance 


Mr. Carlile, 


fruit of their labours as yet wasa lesson which they had directed to be 
fixed up in the schools. It was a lesson 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


repared by the Protestant | cumstance that the public money had been withdrawn fr 
It was sent to the board for their approbation: | under the management of Protestant gentlemen, because int 


This ee be, for aught he knew 
in England. 
The Bishop of LONDON could not, asa Protestant, overlook the cir. 
OM schools 
bose schools 


and their adoption of it was moved by the Roman Catholic Archbishop. | the persons instructed were required to read the scriptures, and was to be 


It was a lessun full of forbearance and love, and by way wf contrast given in future to schools in whicl: thatattention to scripture 
he would read a handbill published by those who condemned the vew | and instruction was dispensed with. What could be the nec 

‘ quence? 
* He that is not with me isagainst me.’ | ble priviledge, ask their parents why they were not suffered to read that 
Friends of the Lord Jesus Christ | bible which their fathers read to them on a Sunday evening? 





system. 

* Who ison the Lord's side? 
—Luke xi. 23. Protestants awake! 
and the bible, to your standard! A conspiracy is furmed. 


of earth and hell are combined against the Lord and fhis anointed. The | wise by government? If the child pursued his iaquiry, why it w 
' 


armies of infidelity, of Romish Papaey, and liberalism, are unitedto ex- 
tirpate the word of God from the earth. 


l information 
ss 2 A essary Conse. 
Would not the children thus debarred at schoo! of this Valua 


J “ W! 
The powers | other answer could be given to the child but that it was arranged _— 
8S SO or. 
dered? the answer must be, because government believed the Catholics 
Ihey have begun their expe- | were opposed to it. The next question naturally would be, w ly were 


rimem upon Ireland; and, if you suffer them to make good their gound | they so opposed to it? and the answer must be, that they did not Consider 


there, you tnay rest assured that they will speedily extend their conquests | the scriptures a rule of faith. 
Shall the bible be wrenched from the hand and hearts of the children of | tn this view of the question he had doubts that the reports of the ¢ 
Shall the word of God, and all that has been done by chris-| mittees had not been judiciously dealt with. t 
tian liberality for Ireland, be trampled under foot, and scattered to the isuit of improvement the ministers had committed a mistake whic 


Ireland? 


wind, atthe bidding of the Roman Catholic priesthood? God forbid. 
What mast the necessary consequence of such mob addresses be? He 
(Lord Plunkett) spoke with the utmost sincerity when he said that he 
acquitted the Noble Lord of any knowledge of that wicked and despi 
cable appeal to the prejudice and passion of alarge body of the people. 
But if the Noble Lord took up the cause and advocated the views of | 
those from whom such appeals proceeded, he must be amenable for the | 
natural consequences. Now, if the Noble Lord were net satisfied with 
the system which the government had adopted, let him form a society 
of his own, which from his own funds might establish schools in which 
the scriptures might be read every day, or, if he wished it, every hour. 
In the schools of the Kildare-street Society not half the children were 
Roman Catholics. But inthe schools which were maintainedby private 
subscription, and in which the Kildare-street Society had no influence, 
four-fifths of the children who attended were Roman Catholics. 
Those two facts spoke volumes. (His Lordship sat down amid loud | 
cheers. } } 
The Archbishop of ARMAGH said, it might be consistent with the | 
principles of the Reman Catholic church to debar the members of its | 
communion from the use of the Scriptures. Llowever, it was not con- 
sistent with the principles of the Protestant church to establish a systet | 
of national education founded on such pretensions. If the Roman Ca- | 
tholie clergy supposed that religion might be taught without the Scrip- 
tures, be it so, as far as pegzarded them; but let not us, as a Protestant na- | 
tion, sanction such a principlefbyjestablishing schools, which were called | 
national ones, in whieh the revealed word of God was}not set forth—in 
which the bible was not appealed to—was not recognised, nor readas the 
word of God, and in which the bible was not devoutly searched as the au- | 
thentic source of religious truth and excellence. He had not stood on | 
minor points. He and his brethren, in the hope of meeting a spirit of 
conciliation hud confined their demands to one—that the prineiples of | 
the scripture might be taught in schools. Asa preliminary step, aselec | 
tion from the scriptures was prepared, under the superintendence of the | 
late Archbishop of Dublin, and it was thought that that selection would 


| would be, to withdraw all the grants from the Kildare-street and (} 


These were important considerations, and 


om- 
yur. 
4 he 

most sincerely regretted. 
Lord RODEN said that government acted on the dictation of the 
priests. He thought that the best mode under all existing difficulties 


It was clear that in the 


a - 7 b ag 18pel. 
street Socicties, and fromthe Catholic societies, and to leave ever body 


to educate his own children after his own manner. Adjourned, 
—_— 

THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW-YorK. 

The 46th Anniversary of this Charitable Institution was celebrated with bec. 
ing joy and festivity on Monday the 23d instant, at the City Hotel, A large 
semblage of Members and invited guests sat down, at 6 o’olock, to a splendid a 
past served up in the spacious saloon of that establishment. Among other pond 
the society was honoured by the presence of John Johnston Esq., the President 
of St. Andrew’s Society ; John Chambers Esq., the President of the Societ ‘ 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick; H. B. Majesty’s Consul for New York " 
B. Majesty’s Consul for New London; the Rev. Dr. Wainwright: Captain, 
Barclay of the Royal Navy; Captain Ogden Creighton, David Hadden Si 
Vice Presidentof the St. Andrew’s Society, &c. &c. The Divine Boned’ 
tion was invoked by Dr. Wainwright, and on the removal of the cloth Non nobis 

omine was given in the most impressive manner by Taylor, Pearson, Thornton 
and Weight, After which the President, Thomas Dixon Esq., rose and adressed 
the Society as follows :-- 

“Gentlemen of the St, George’s Society, one and all, I congratulate you on the 
return of this day. As vernal warmth reanimates and revivifies the face of nature 
so does the principle of charity, on which this society is founded, foster and che. 
rish the subject of its influence ; it is, therefore, gentlemen, with allegorical ap. 
propriateness, that hand in hand with spring comes the day appropriated for mo 
celebration of the anniversary of the St. George’s Society, and as the season in- 
fuses fresh buoyancy and new feclings of detight into our animal frame, so | trust 
does the consciousness of the holy object for the furtherance of which we are now 
assembled together, shed soft influence on our souls. 

“The satisfaction arising from well doing is, however, chiefly to be valued as 
an incentive to continuance in the same course, and the probability ix, that numes 
rous as have already been the calls in this Society, they may soon become more 
so. A wide spreading pestilence is striding over Asia, over Europe, and has even 
imvaded our own sea girt Isle, and should the broad Atlantic be found an insuffi. 
cient barrier to its progress, many of our countrymen may fall its victims, unless 


Me 


Noble Lord, therefore, had a right to read his Protestant clergyman’s | be unobjectionable, as it was formed from a book extensively circulated | speedy and efficient assistance in such ease be afforded, 


letter, he (Lord Plunkett) lad also a right to read his Protestant clergy- 


in the schools of the Greek church throughout the Russian empire 


man’s letter—[loud cheers, and langhter)—which was more Chris- | They did not object to extracts, they did not desire the sacred volume | 


tian, if less exclusively Protestant than the former. Much depended | 
In Ireland on establishments for the education of the people, and he was 
as convinced asthe Noble Lord that no system of education cculd be | 
ultimately advantageous which was not based on the great principles of 
religion—[hear]—and on the great truths of revelation. [n adopting | 
them to two classes of different religions, only two modes naturally pre- 
sented themselves to the mind. Either separate schools must be estab- 
lished for Protestants and Roman Catholics, or they inust havea joint 
education. But to obtain this. they found it necessary to agree that the 
religious education to be given in schools must be founded on the great 
truths of Christianity, in which both parties could conscientiously join 
otherwise one of the purties would be excluded. The great truths of 





God and one Saviour, and a conviction that God would judge accord- 
ing to their actions, and that their hopes of salvation in a future state 
rested on a remission of sins by the Saviour of the world. Fora cer- 
tain number of days in the week there wasto be literary and moral in- 
struction, in which both Catholic and Protestants could join; and two 
days were to be set apart in which the respective religions were to be 
taught in the schools, without any check or restriction whatever. Be- 
sides, morning and evening instructions out of school hours, if necessary. 
It was proposed to make a selection from parts of scripture conveying 
moral lessons, which might teach youth those principles and rules of 
conduct which make good men and good citizens. But, says the Noble 
Lord, the scriptures are withdrawn, or printed only ina mutilated shape 
What, was it necessary to read the whole of the scriptures, and at all 
times? Was it necessary to learn nothing in the schools but the bible? 
Was no selection to be made on any account whatever? Why, if that 
rule were to be adhered to, what would become of the beautiful service 
of the chorch of England?) (Cheers. ] 


what he asserted, he appealed tothe Right Rev. Bishops of the church. 
{Cheers} He would now recal to the memory of the Noble Lord the 
report of the [rish Edacation Board in 1812, which recommended ex 
tracts from the scriptures, such as could be objectionable to neither par- 
ties; and that report, of course, must fall under the Noble Lord's cen- 
sure; and these commissioners, as well as the present government, must 
beset down as conspirators against the Protestant religion. 
were these conspirators in I81Z, who gave birthtoa plot for robbing the 
church?) Why, at the head of them is William Armagh—[ cheers ]— 
Dr. Stewart. who was too well known to require any eulogium from him. 
The next was Charles Cashel; then came the Noble Lord's clergyman, 
he believed—| hear, hear]—the Bishop of Killela; Hon. C. Corry, 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer for Ireland inthe administration of Mr 
Pitt; the Bishop of Ferns; Dr. Brinkley, Chancellor of Dublin College; 
R. Edgeworth, and J. Leslie Forster. [Cheers.] These were the con 
spirators against the Protestant church of Ireland, [Hear, hear.) 
Again, in 1825, the board recommended two days in each week to be 
set apart for scriptural education, “ not so much by the mere reading of 
the bible, as by the planting its truths in the mind by proper exposition 
of its texts.” Experience and individual wisdom condemned the mere 
reading ia school the unexplained bible. The Noble Lord had stated his 
wish that the Roman Catholic children should participate in the benefit 
of reading the scriptures with their Protestant schoolmates. He (Lord 
Plunkett) took the liberty of stating that there never was a greater mis 
take than to suppose that the reading of the scriptures was withheld 
from the Roman Catholics. They were fully admitted to that valuable 
privilege, accompanied with the additional benefit, as he must maintain 
was, of having them explained to them by notes and comments. He 
thought it must be obvious to every one, that to attain a proper scrip 
tural kuowledye it was essential, nav, necessary. that the texts of holy 
writ should be expounded and expiained. [Hear, hear. ] 
now read the new plan itself 

“ We propose that public schools of general instruction be established. 
one. at least, in every benefice, in which a literary and moral education 
to the children of either creed should be given: thattwo teachers should 
be employed in each school—the one a Protestant, the other a Roman 
Catholic; that on two days in the week the school shall break up at an 
early h pur, and that the remainder of the day be devoted to the re 
gious instruction of the children—a Protestant ¢ lergyman attending for 
that purpose on the one day, and a Roman Catholic priest on the other: 
the religious instruction of the two sects to be 
The committee further propose that it w ‘ 
volume containing the four gospels, the book of Proverbs, and the books 
containing the accounts of the creation, the deluge, and other remarka 
ble scriptural events forthe general instruction of the children, and to 
ye used in common by those of both creeds.” 


given on separate uavs 


ould be necessary to provide a 


ds 
Now, was this to mutilate the bible? Was this to distort divine truth 1— 
were these enemies of the gospel ’ (Hear, hear ] The reports of 1°28 
and 1830, when the Duke of Wellington was in power, recommended 
four days for literary and moral, and two days for religious instruction 
as now adopted. [Hear.] The commissioners (who were the Duke of 


. 





| 
christianity were a belief in the truth, of the scripture—a belief in one sect of the poor in Ireland, and he could not see without deep 


That seftvice was almost en- | 
tirely composed from select passages in scripture; and, forthe truth of | 


Bat who | 


He would | 


to be used as aspelling-book, but they desired that the bible should not 
be a banished book-—[hear]—that it should be introdnced in its whole | 
and perfect form, as the acknowledged source of revealed truth—that it | 
should be present in every school to ascertain the accuracy of extracts— | 
and that it should he read by those who were competent, and who de- 
siredto read it. [Hear.] But the Catholic hierchy objected to the ex- 
tracts, and excluded the bible. They refused to accept the extracts ac- 
cording to the Protestant version, and be than saw that an united system 
was impracticable. Two members of the board of inquiry had refused 
their signatures to the report, and they did wisely, for it was clear that 
even greater difficulties were studiously thrown in the way of success 
Within the last eighteen years great improvement had taken place in the 





regret that institutions which had proved their usefulness should be aban- 
doned, and untried experiments set on foot, in which the co-operation 
of the established clergy and other classes of Protestants could not be ex- 
pected to agree, and in which the Roman Catholic hierchy itself would 
not join. 

The Earl of WICKLOW said, it was not the “ whisper of a faction,” 
but the lond roar of clamour, which had reached the ear of government, 
and under which it had bent as the willow beneath the storm. He 
would relate a circumstance in corroboration of this. At the time that 
Mr. Stanly was making his speech, a member of the House, a friend of | 
| his (the Earl of Wicklow) sat nextto Mr. O'Connell, and expressed his 
surprise at Mr. Stanley's statement. Mr. O'Connell said, * If yon knuw, 
as | do, that Stanley, only a fortnight before he left Ireland, was fully de- 
termined to support the society as a useful society, you would feel more 
surprised than Ido.” “Then,” said the gentleman, “how co you ac- 
count forthe change ?"'Jsaid Mr. O'Connell, “‘ We have threatened him 
into it.” The hon. member remarked, “Then he is not fit for his situa- 
tion; and Mr. O'Connell answered, “In that you are perfectly right.” 
The country was, at this moment, without any means of education at all. 
The whole grant which Perliament had made for the education of the 
Protestants of Ireland was now solely directed by the hands of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. He called upon the government to consider the 
| subject; he believed they had not come to any determination as to the 
neture of the law, and therefore it was in their power to consider it; and 
he could assure them that they would materially add to the peace and 
tranquility of the country if they would abandon the course they had 
now adopted : 
| Viscount MELBOURNE said that unless the House was prepared to 








“ Gentlemen- --It has at times been the practice of the Chairman on this oceae 
sion to inform you how much good has been already done, but I prefer pointing 
cut what may yet have to be done, and I hope the liberality of the members of 
our Society will be found to increase in preporuon as the necessity of it increases 
and that all our distressed countrymen, who may apply for its assistance may 
ever have reason to join heartily and sincerely as we ourselves, in the first stan 
dard toast, which I now have the honour to propose.” 


Ist Standard Toast--The Day and all who honour it. St. George and the 
Dragon. Band--“ Britons Strike Home.” 
In announcing the second Toast, the President called for flowing bumpers ip 
honour of a truly patriotic King : 
2d. The King--God bless him: 4 times 4. 
Song and Chorus--~God Save the King, 
Taylor, Thornton, Pearson, and Garr, 
3d. The Queen and Royal Family---3 times 3. 
Glee---"* When Order in the land commenced,” 
Pearson, Thornton, and Weight, 
4th. The President of the United States—3 times 3. 
Band---“‘ Jackson’s March” and ** Yankee Doodle,” 
“Wohere’er we go, whatever realms to see, 
Our hearts, untravelled, fondly turn to thee.” 
Band—“ Home, sweet Home :” Song—Honest Jobn Bull.” 
6th. The United States of America---Bound to us by the ties of common ork 
gin, and by the closer fellowsiup of civil and religious liberty. 
Band---"* Hail Colombia.” 
7th. The British Constitution, the corner stone of Freedom, 
Band---" Hearts of Oak.” 
Band---“ Lord Hardwick’s March.” 


Song, Mr. Taylor, 
9th. The Wooden Walls of Old England. 
Band; Song and Chorus---“‘ Rule Britannia,” 
Taylor, Pearson, Thornton, and Shirley. 
Band---Duke of York’s March, 
Glee---“* How merrily we live.” 
11th. Our contemporaries in the cause of cbarity---The St. Andrew's Society 
---The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and the German Society---May we emulate 
each other in deeds of benevolence. 
This toast having been drank with three cheers, the President of the St. An- 
drew’s Society rose and addressed thé chair as follows :--- 
“ Mr. President, as the humble representative of the Society of St. Andrews, 
I beg leave to return thanks for the honourable mention you have made of that 
society in your last toast. This is the first time Sir | have had the pleasure of 
meeting you at your festive board, and I am but little accustomed to speak in so 
respectable a presence. I trust, however, you will believe that I feel as 1 ought 
tofecl on the occasion, which is more than I express. In proposing a toast, Sir, I 
would premise that it would be idle to speak of the high rank your country has 
always held among nations---of her present greatness, or of the excellence of her 
political institutions :---these are known and admitted by all; but yet in one or 
all of these there are some that claim to be her equals. But where ts to be found 


5th, Our Native Land: 


8th. His Majesty’s Ministers, 


10th. The British Army. 





adopt the system which had been proposed, they must give up any hope 
of that joint education which had been so much recommended as the 
only means of preventing two parties growing up with sentiments of hos- 
tility tewards each other. Jealousies had grown up with the progress of 
the Roman Catholic question. Every thing had been seized upen, aud 
this amongst the rest, to widen the animosity, until if was exasperated into 
irreconcilable hatred. From that moment this Kildare-street society be- 
came an improper instrument of instruction. He well knew that it was | 
attended by Roman Catholic children, but those children only attended | 
by stealth. Government was charged in the grossest manner asthe ene- 
mies of all religion—and this, in fact, formed the principal topic of all | 
those Protestant meetings. As to other topics, the conflicting statements 
neutralised one another. It was complained by the Protestants that 


there had not been an appointment which had not been an insult to them, | 


and which had not Leen recommended by the Roman Catholic agitators. 
According to Mr. O'Connell the government did nothing but crouch to 
its enemies. Both conclusions were so inconsistant with truth that. upon 
the whole, the government might be supposed to have pursued a system 
of tairness. Unless government were to abandon the system altogether. 
there was no course for them to pursue but to act upon the principles of 
this report 

The Earl of RANDOR said that at one of the Protestant meetings a 
noble spe aker had advised the peo] le— ; 


To obey the laws as long as they were properly administered: but, if 
an attack were made on their bibles, they must defend them, and cover 
them with their bodies. The government might degrade their mitres. or 
invade the property of their church; but their religion was not in the 
mitre nor in the property; and the attempt to take from them the use of 
their bible was to be resisted as an attempt to pull down the standard of 
the living God 


Now, was not this blasphemy, and highly improper in the 


mouths ot such 
nersons asthe % > 


Noble Earl and his friends, who all along affected to decry 


agitation 
changing bis mind, and this on the authority of (b- 
Perceval and Mr. O'Conne!' 
not the fact; that Rieht Hon 
upon this subject six 


supposed) Colonel 

Now he begged (o state that such was 
Friend of his hed not changed his mind 
ce coingto Ireland Bot ‘t was ever thus: for if 

any thing was alleged against amember of his Majesty's Gove rnment 
| who had a seat in the other house, he was most likely to hear of it in this, 
| where he had no « pportunity of answering the attack made on his cha- 


The Duke ol RICHMOND said that Mr Stanley teas charge ad with | 


a country that has done so much to humanize and civilize mankind? Where one 
that has been so instrumental in the diffusion of science and the useful arts? And 
above all, where one that has made such great efforts to propagate true religion in 
the dark places of the earth? In these respects she stands pre-eminent---she 
has no equal. I beg leave, sir, to give you 

“ England---a gem in the bosom of the deep, reflecting rays of knowledge te 
the extremities of the world.” 

“ John Chambers, Esq., as President of St. Patrick’s society, rose to return 
thanks for the compliment paid to the Association which he had the honour to rep- 
resent, and conceived he could not better return it, than by felicitating his friends, 
(as Englishmen) in the prospect of their speedily obtaining the greatest legisla 
tive boon recorded in the history ef their country. Associated as this act Is with 
the House of Russell (long distinguished by its sacrifices for the liberties of Eng- 
land) he thought he could not offer his friends a more acceptable toast, than the 
health of that eminent statesman 

“ Lord John Russell---and a final triumph to his plans of Parliamentary Re- 
| form.” 

12th. The Mayor andthe City of New York. “* Band---“*Canal March.” 

13th. The Colonies and Dependencies of the British Empire. _ 

Glee---“* Ye Gentlemen of England.” 

Mth. The Representatives of the British Government in this Country--- 
3 times 3. 

James Buchanan Esq., H. B. M’s. Consul for this city, rose on the termmation 
of the cheers which followed this toast, and made the following remarks :--- 

“The British Consul begged leave to return thanks on behalf of those so high 
ly honoured by the toast just drank ; that for himself, he could only say, that du- 
ring fifteen years he had experienced the valued favour of the society, and though 
he may in many instances, in the pe rformance of his duties, have fallen short, he 
was cheered that British interest had never been lost sight of. As it was usual, $0 
| on this occasion, he would give a toast---(though he was ignorant of whence the 
term T'vast originated---but presumed it must have had reference to giving a relish 
to Drink. Probably Anchovy Toast, but he ne ped the Learned present we uld instruc 
him). All men were anxious to appear Warrios or Poiticians, hence Genera's 
und Statesmen were the characters held up at Convivial Meetings ; but, as he war 
not a fighting man, nor a Politician, he conceived the wonders of the day *! uld 
furnish a Toast---he referred to Railways and Steam power, wh ich had contre 
buted, and would contribute to increase the power and resources of our country 
heyond what the most sanguine dare utter, Should not, therefore, the memory « f 
| the inventor and the completor of this mighty power be regarce d on such an oe 

easion as this, when all that relates to England’s glory becomes doubly dear? 

Be it remembered, the inventor belonged to that class which the mania of the 

times would prostrate, ves,to the English nobility, who are the glory of a e land, 
with whose waning greatness the grandeur of the empire will rapidly decline. 
The idea of steam power originated with the Marquess of Worcester, and the 
perfection of the steam engine was the effort of the mighty mind of War. Thus, 
| had the nobility of England, and the mechanical genus of S yt and, the honour 
| of giving effect to a power which obscures all the claims of Rome, Greece, end 
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toast, it is with regret that I have to remark the abseuce of the subject of) 
it—caused by an event which is no where more generally nui deeply 
lamented than among the members of this society now assen!!)'ed; ma-| 
ny of whom bave been in habits of intimacy with the bixk!y respecta- | 
ble individual to whose decease I allude. Regretting, therefore, for our 
own sakes his absence, and for his sake the cause of it, 1 beg to propose 
The health of Philip Hone, Esy., the President of the German So- 
ciety. | 
Latters of apology were also received from his Honour the Mayor, | 
General Murray, and otber distinguished individuals who were invited, | 
but unavoidably prevented from joining in the celebration of the day. 
Mr. Fowler, the Ist Vice President, being called upon for a toast, he 
rose and addressed the Chair as feNows:— | 
“Mr. Presidert, Some discussions about Whigs and Tories have been | 
going on at my end of the table, Sir, and should there have been any | 
coincidence of topic at your end, it may be fair to infer that both of | 
these renowned parties are and ought to be considered fair game for all 
those who have any supplies of friendly advice to dispose of. Much is 
it to be regretted then, Sir, that neither my Lord Grey nor the Duke cf 
Wellington are at hand to profit of our amicable counsel—the more su 
as if even caught in a few “ whispers,” the Sons of St. George would ne- 
ver descend to the sotto voce “of faction.” But, Sir, lam talking of 
one thing while I am thinking of another. Whigs and Tories are usurp- 
ing all my thoughts at present, and 1am trying to carve out of one or 
the other, a slice large enough fora Volunteer Toast. It occurs to me, 
however, that [ shall have to dish up both parties, for so completely are 
the distinctive qualities worn outin myself, that were I to submit to dis: | 
section at this present moment I am ia doubt whether I should cut up| 
least of a Whig and most of a Tory, o1 vice versa. I think I discover | 
those present, however, with whom the distinction has undergone less 
wear and tear, and who will most readily extricate me from this dilem- 
ma of nonentity. Of such then, and witha view to my own resuscita- 
tion, I would respectfully inquire what isthe real difference between a 
Whig anda Tory.—The one, we know, has power at present, and the 
query is whether the other does not want it?) Whilst Gentlemen pre- 
pare a reply I will go on with my toast—a toast suggested by our table- 
talk to day and by the remembrance of an anecdote that may be found 
somewhat in point:—A dispute oceurred between the celebrated Dr. | 
Jobuson and Dr Crowe, which turned upon the origin of Whigism. | 
Johnson had triumphantly challenged Crowe to tell him who was the 
first Whig. Dr. Crowe finding himself alittle posed Johnson taunt- 
ingly rejoined * Isee, Sir, that you are even ignorant of the head of | 
your own party, but I will tell you, Sir, the Devil was the first Whig; he | 
was the first Reformer; he set up a reform even in Heaven.” Dr. | 
Crowe calmly replied “ Tam much obliged to you for your information, | 
and I certainly did not foresee you would go so far back for your autho: | 
rity; yet I rather fearthat your argument makes against yourself; for if | 
the Devil was a Whig, you have admitted that while he was a Whig, | 
he was in Heaven, but you have forgotten that the moment he got into | 
another place he set up fora Tory.” My toast, therefore, is: | 
Good Whigs or better Tories, the elite of either party ; the best men! 


are entitled to the best places. | 





Charles James Fox, long the unsuccessful advocate of Parliamentary | 
Reform. 
By William Dawson, Secretary—-The Duke of Wellington—The 
hero of Waterloo. He is still the pride and the bope of his countrymen. | 

sy Mr. Shirley, Steward—The harmony of music joined to the har- | 
mony of good fellowship. 

By Mr. Webb, Steward—Our countrymen in America may they | 
never forget they are Englishmen. j 

By Mr. John Mortimer, Jr., Steward—St. George's Society; founded 
on benevolence ; may its members be increased and its usefulness ex- 
tended. | 

By Mr. Henry Wreaks, Steward—The Sons of St. George all over! 
the world. 

By H. B. Majesty's Consu! for New London—Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Lieut. Governor of the Province of New Brunswick. 

On this toast being announced, Dr. Bartlett respectfully suggested 
that the conqueror of Burma be drunk with three times three, which was | 
accordingly done. 

By Captein Barclay, R. N.—The Memory of George Canning. 

By Captain Ogden Creighton—May the generous springs from which 
the Benevolent St. George's Society draws its supplies, never fail. 

By Dr. Bartlett—Sir John Colberne, an old Peninsular Hero, who 
has converted his shield into a plough-share for the benefit of Upper | 
Canada. | 

By Mr. Buckland—The Right Hon. 8. R. C. Vaughan, the late able | 
Representative of the British Government in the United States 

By Mr. Bal! Hughes—The Memory of the immortal Hogarth, whose | 
first effort was—St. George and the Dragon. 

By Mr. C. W. Faler—The memory of Howard, a true Son of St. | 
George. | 

By Mr. James Blackstock—Sir Robert Pee!, the uneompromising 





friend of the British Constitution. 

By Mr. Curvas, Jr.—The immortal memory of the Right Honourable 
Wm. Pitt and may his principles ever animate the Councils of Great 
Britain. 

By Capt. Hackstaf—The Merchants of Great Britain and of the | 
United States—May the noble rivalry of commerce be always equalled 

| 
| 
| 


by their firmness of honourable friendship. 

By Mr. Jackson.—The health of our highly respected friend, and 
former Ist Vice President, George Chance, Esq. 

Mr. Chonce, with much sensibility, acknowledged this mark of respect 

sy Mr. Maywood—The memory of William Shakspeare 

The President offered a second Volunteer toast, which he introduced 
with the following remarks :— 

It may, in general, be deemed inappropriate on an oceasion like the | 
present, so peculiarly dedicated to national feeling, to introduce the poli- | 
tics of other nations; bat extraordinary cases are not subject to ordinary 
rules, and the interest of the subject in this instance stands its own! 
excuse. Gentleman, there wasa nation which for ages had been the de 
fence of Europe against the incursion of the Ottoman, the Cossack, and 
ithe Muscovite, whose nobles were celebrated for the endowments of 
nature, and the paces of civilization—whose peasants glowed with the 
intease fire of patriotism,—a nation which has twice maintained with 
tnaparalleled bravery, and at most fearful odds, the fiercest struggle for 
freedom that History has on record. And—fuit Mlium—this nation is 


ho more— 


‘Dropped from its nerveless grasp the shatter'd spear, 

Cased its bright eye and curbed its high career” — 
And the nations which protoc Hed for Greece, for Portugal, for Belgium 

revery people under the sun that by the contrast see med least to de- 

serve it)—looked on the while in heartless silence—Poland is no more.— 
I] ther fore give vou, and in so doing the tear of symj athy and indigna- 
tion starts unbidden from the eye— 
The Noble, the Lion hearted Poles. 





Downing strect, March 16.—The King has been pleased to appoint the 
Parl of Malerave to be Captain General and Gevernor in-Chief of the 
sland of Jamaica and its dependencies. 

There was rather a numerous meeting to day atthe Foreign Office of 
fembers of the House of Commons connected with the West India 
nterest, forthe purpose of ascertaining from Lord Althorp whether he 

a3 prepared to give any information on the subject of the relief w hicb 

intended for the colonies. i 

We understand that Lord Althorp informed the gentlemen present 
hat aplanof relief was under the consideration of Government, but 
hat he was not prepared to communicate it at that mement, and that, 

ith respect to the Sugar Duties Bill, whieh would come before the 

ouse to-morrow evening, be hoped forthe support of the House, as 
pose duties could not be dispensed with.— Courier, March 22. 

Emigration —The rage for emigrating to Canada, Van Dieman's Land 

wan River, and New South Wales, is daily increasing. There are 

arly 100 ships of the first class now fitting out in the docks of the 
prt of Londou, to carry passengers and goods to those colonies. \ 


By Andrew 8. Garr, Esq., 2nd Vise President—-The memory of | 


| declared 
| that Lord Grey has had conditional promises of 

















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL, 28. 1832 

By the Hibernia from Liverpool we have London papers to the 
27th ult. 

The Reform Bill passed the House of Commons on the 22d of Moreb, 

after a most spirited debate of three nights. On that oceasion, the votes 

stood as fullons:—For the Bill 355, against it 239, majonty 116. The 


former bill which was rejected by the House of Lords on the Sth Octo. 


ber, was carried by the following votes:--For it 345, against it 236, | 


majority 109. The present bill, then, has a majority of 116 out of 504 
votes, the former 109 out of Sel. The difference is 


and indicates how little opinions have changed in the Commons. 


not material, 
For 
admitting the present bill to a second reading in January last, the majo 
rity was two to one; but many members voted for going into Com- 
mittee who would not give their sanetion to the whole measure 
These details are useful and should be preserved. The arguments and 
the general character of the debates so closely resembles those we have 
already published, that we do not deem it necessary to insert any of 
them to-day. 

The Bill having again reached the House of Lords its fate on the se 
cond reading, which was fixed for the 28th of March, becomes a matter 
of primary importance. The question which first presents itself, is, will 
the Lords reject it as on the furmer occasion? We think not, and the 
debate which took place on the first reading, copied into another part 
of this day's paper, would seem to bear us out in the opinion, 
Harrowby and Wharnclitfe, 


Lords 
who on the previous oceasion voted aguinst 
the second reading, now announce their intention of voting for a com 
mittee. The Bishop of London also declases his adhesion to the 
measure, There is every reason to believe that these two noblemen 
represent a party, the votes of which willturn the scale. The Duke 
of Wellington, it will be seen, remains firm in bis determination to 
resist the bill; nevertheless, his Grace, with that manliness of charac- 
ter for which he is so justly remarkable, declared, that should the 
House differ with him and receive the Bill use his best 
This 
Bill 
Factious opposition, indeed, 
from the Duke of Wellington is not to be expected, but it is sratifying, 


nevertheless, to hear that the noble Duke will not think it bis duty to 


he would 
endeavours to make it as useful to the country as possible. 
declaration, 


announces an important fact, namely-—that the 


will encounter no factious Opposition. 


oppose the measure in its subsequent Sthgcs, further (uan to divest it of 
its dangerous provisions. We are of opinion that the Bill in some shape 
will pass the Lords, either by the creation of peers or by the acquies 
cence of the Ministersin the Tory amendments. ‘The intention as to 


making peers is still enveloped in doubt, and we have seen nothing yet 


to induce us to believe that Lord Grey will resort to that unconstitu- | 


ional measure. Much stress has been laid on the speech of Mr. Stan- 
t ] Much st has | laid on th hof Mr. St 


ley, and as the point is of importance, we give the passage which refers 
to it, as well as the remarks of the London Atlas, a paper which ad- 
vocates the principles of Reform. Onr readers will see that Mr. Stan- 
ley stated nothing positively :— 

“Mr. Stanley would say a few words, first as to the perogative of 
crown to add to the numbers of the Upper House of Parliament. 


the 
Ile 


i had been astonished to hear it said—when great and imminent evils 


arose, when the two Houses of Legislature were in complete and total 
variance with each other—he could not bear it said that on such an oec- 
casion no minister of the crown could take upon himseli the responsi- 
bility of advising the Sovercign to adopt such a measure as would put an 
end to so fearful a state of things. The impeachment of Lord Oxford 
was for many offences, of which the creation of peers was the Icast 
Should the confidential advisers of the crown see it to be their duty to 


| advise his Majesty to take sucha step, they should most assuredly not 


flinch from the responsibility of giving that advice, and, su; ported ly 
the feelings and the wishes of the country, and knowing, too, the stake 
for which they played, they would altogether disregard the idle threat, 
the brutum fulmen of an impeachment with which the Hon. and Learn- 
ed Geut. (Sir C. Wetherell) had endeavoured to affright them.” 


From the London Atlas. 
“The secrecy observed by ministers looks as if they possessed the 
means of success. It is not likely that any set of men would have been 


so infatuated as to have persevered ina task of such sesious uncertainty 


forsolonga period. Yet this inference is stillindecisive. It is but the 
dernier resort of defeated calculation. We want—for the suspense of 
the country bas produced alarming consequences—more complete and 
convincing evidence than aframe-work of guesses. In addition to the 
chance reliance upon the probable security of the ministerial mystery, 
we have shapeless rumours of recantation amongsts Lords and Bishops 
Here, too, we want tangible evidence, which, however, a few days will 
urnish. It is said that several members of the ecclesiastical bench have 
themselves in favour of referm; and it is currently reported 
“py ort irom some ot 
the Tory peers; but we require the numerical and literal facts to enable 
usto ascertain how far this accession of strength is likely to work out 
the majority. The only actual, or re asonable ground of speculation, is 
in Mr. Stanley's declaration that if ministers considered it necessary to 


| create new peers, the threats of the opposition would not prevent them 


from doingso. But Mr. Stanley did not say that ministers had resolved 
to do $0, or that they believed they would find it imperative npon them 
to du so. He left the case exac tly as it was before, with this exception, 
that shouldthe bill now fail, the country will attribute its failure to the 
neglect of that alternative which, according to Mr. Staniey, might have 
been adopted. 

The only tangible deduction from these dark outlines of probability is, 
that the destiny of the bill is at the mercy of Lord Grey. How can we 
argue upon his Lordship’s¢ haracter?) The government has aot, hitherto 
acted with so much decision, that we can confide implicitly either in its 
courage or its perseverance. We know that the Whigs were devoted 
vhile they were out of office to this measure ; but we also know that 
they disappointed the public expectation apon almost every other ques 
tion since they have been in office. 


Patting aside the creation of peers, by what process, it may be asked 


do we suppose that the bill will pass, since Earl Grey has again pledged 


himself to its principles? To this we reply, that, as the opposition have 
the majority in the upper House, and asa part of that opposition has at 
length admitted the expediency of passing a bill of some kind, we think 


that the present bill will pass its different stages, and be sent back to the 


Commons with important amendments In the House of Commons the | 


ministers may object to the bill so amended; but if the majority of the 
house should think it advisable to accede to those amendments for the 
sake of tranquilizing the country, and settling one of the most dangerous 
questions that ever was agitated it, they can do so without the assist 
ance ofthe Cabinet. In this way the matter would be arranged without 
compromising the ministers, as the act would be act of the House 
and not of the Cabinet. We cannot conceal our belief that the Reform 
Bill, will, in this way be finally disposed of 

la this view of the case, the modifications which the Lords contem- 


plate are of importance. The bill, so long es it retains schedules A 





that of all the world besides, as the sun dees that of the Glow Worm. I there- ); ——-—--—--_________ ———— Sond the £10 qualification i 
ag ay ‘ - Wan” Exchange at New York on London 60 days 104 a 11 per cent. t — ee on © eemeniiang Mp tA, hoprenee anand 
“The Memory ofthe Masqumnet Wercanten, and John Watt. al it may vary in its details. If then, the number of towns in the two 
lith. The Brush and feseae Sem, Here's a hea! ail Keone schedules be reduced, and the population rule more honestly applied— 
VOLUNTEER TOAsTs. | “het ADLIBIOW,. if the encreased number of the Metropolitaa members be abrogated, 
The President rose and said—la proceeding to .ve first Volunteer | 


jand the £10 qualification encreased in the large towns and cities 
| to £15 or £20, as suggested by Lord Brougham himself—then we think 
the bill will be disarmed of many of its terrors. To this extent we 
| think the Lords will go, and to this extent we think the Commons will 
acquiesce, or at least we hope so. Upon the whole, we, as faithful 
and impartial chronicler events are bound to state that the bill has 
wade an important advance since the date of our lastadvices. At all 
) eventsthe specehes of Lords Harrow by and Wharneliffe, and the decla- 
| ration of the Dike of Weliington jnstily, us, in saying so. 


| ‘The Cholera continues its ravages in London, but as habit familiariges 
people with danger, there is much less alarm than heretofore. The idea 
of contagion, too, being more generally eschewed, tends vastly to di- 


minish the alarms of all classes. The following are the sums total of 


cases and deaths upto the latest dates. We regret to state, that the 
disorder has also appeared in Dublin and Bellast. Only two cases, 
however, have occurred In the former city:— 

Belfast Board of Health, March 19th.-¢Monday, 3 o'clock, ?.M.—New 
eases 1; died 0; recovered 0; remaining 2. Total trom commencement 
—cases 5; died 3; recovered U; remaining 2. No new cases reported on 
Tuesday. 

Cholera in London, March 26.—New casesin Lendon, 105; deaths 62, 
Total from commencement—1,365; deaths 742. Other parts of the 
kingdom; new cases 107; deaths 44. Total from commencement— 
OMUL, deaths 2.213. Grand total of cases, 6,000; deaths 2,965. 

Funds on the 26th, 824. 

The London Courier of the 26 of March, announces positively that the 
Belgian treaty was ratified by the Euaperor of Austria, on the 14th of the 
same month, and that the King of Prussia was about to follow 
example, 


the 


the 
It is singular, however, that the Times of the following day, 


latest paper in the country, is silent on the subject. The fact is so 


important, that the Times would not have withheld it from its readers, 
unless some doubt of its accuracy existed 

The London Gazette, it will be observed, confirms our statement of 
last week, of the appointment of the Earl of Mulgrave as Governor and 
Captain General of the islend of Jamaica. 

Upper Canada.—A Vetter from St. Catharine's of the 17th inat , men- 
tions that the Welland Canal would be ready for vessels on the 2st. 
Lake Erie on the Canada shore was free from ice from the Grand River 
upwards, and schooners were daily expected from Cleaveland, Ohio, 
and other ports enthe south shore. The fine steam-hont building by 
| Mr. Robert Hamilton at Chippewa, will begin to moke ber trips to the 

head of Lake Brie in May avivate letters om England siate ‘het the 
emigration to Upper Canada this suinmer will be upon avery extended 
scale, Severallarge capitalists, and numerous families of respectability, 
with comfortable incomes, are coming out. The valuable property at 
the Falls, belonging bitherto to Mr Forsyth has been purchased 4 n 
company of Geotlemen, whose intention it isto render that part of the 
country a delightful summer residence for visiters, by building cottages 
in the Englisn style, providing splendid accommodations, public baths, 
ernamenting the grounds, &<¢ 

Iimiegration from the Briti h Isle sto New York during the venr IRS1: 
From England, 13882; Ireland, 6004; Scotland, 2077; Total, 22,953. 
| Emigration by w ay of Qnehee the same year, 55,000 
statements from authority, 





We derive these 





Mr. 8S. L. Fairfield has issued proposals for publishing a monthly werk, 
to be called the North American Magazine 
| devoted to American Literature 
known, and lie | 
| Williams's New York Annual Register, for 1832, is just published and 
for sale by Wm. Stodarf Courlapat street. This work is replete with 
highly useful information, The tables, statistics, A&e., with which it 
abounds, appear to have been compiled with care and accuracy, 
and the book may be consulted with advantage on all matters to 
which it has reference 

No. XXX. of Harpers’ Family Library, jast published, contains the 
lives of the early English navigators, such as Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier To which is added a history of the "This 


work will be found partic ularly captivating to the young and ardent 


eneration, while the solid information it contains 
s attractive to those of maturer age 


It will be more especial 
The talents of Mr Fairfield are well 
¢ our best wishes for his success 





Bucaniers 





minds of the 
will be no le 
The same 


rising ¢ 


publishers have put forth Con's adventures on Colum- 
bia River, a work from which we have already made several extracts. 
It is a large octavo volume, and every way worthy the attention of 
the general reader 
Miss Hughes again appeared at the Park on Thursday in Masaniello 
and last nightinthe Maid of Judah. Mr. Sinclair has returned from 
ls immediately to Philade Iphia, 
Mr. Maywood, during his late engagement at the Park, played Her. 
nani twice with great chasteness and effect, This play ina beaotiful 
ves repetition. In Sir Pertinas, whieh he also 
played twice, he was of coarse quite at home, and it was generally re- 
marked, that he presented to us that character with enereased power and 
Mr. M. has no possible rival in Seoteh parts on the Ameri- 
can stage. Baillie Nicho! Jarvie, which Mr, Barns gene rally performs with 
very great quaintness aod humour, was in Mr. Maywood's hands Scotch 
part and told, as may be supposed, with great effe et The part of Ingo, 
r Mr. Forrest's we did not see, bat we 
ith decide dapprobation Mr. M. often repeated 
on the Buoerds of Drury Lane, with Mr. Keath as 
Areliy MrcSereasin, and Joka Howison, and Erie Ochitree 
in the Antiquary, were also performed by Mr. M. during his engage- 
inent 


Boston, and procee 


production and deser 


“ac curacy ‘ 


which he performed benefit 
have heard it spoken of w 
this arduous character 


CMhello. Sir 





he YLERS the the capita Drawn Nos, of Class No. 12 55, 
r 44, 39, 58, 59, 5, 15, 31, 47 Combination » OS, SY, 5, the capital prize 
of $3000 was cold int Lottery by Schuyler, The maramoth Letter, Clase 13 
bighest prize $40,000, 10of $10,000, 10 of $500, 10 of B4104, 10 of 2000, 10, off 
OW), 10 of 1000, 10 of #00, of COO, 10 of 500, 10 of 400, 20 of 200), See, Tickew 
810, shares in proportion, lowe prize $12. N. Y. Lottery class 14, will be 
drawn on the % f May, capttale, 3 of $10,000, 1 of 4,270, 5 of 1000, © of 500, 
10 of 300, 20 of 200, & Tihkete $5, shares im proportion. Dont forget the 
pace 
SCHUYLER'S Court of Fortune, 220 Broadway, Marble Buildings. 
Apri) 26 


§. SYLVESTER, 190 Br 


| vadway, respectfully informe his frends all over 
oF © the Uarted 


State mdi t Canadas, that he continues to attend to the exe 


nge, comer n,@ ery DusIners in & thew branches, Letters for the 
‘*e af § G6 , or Goods, « meet same attention as on perso- 
na at “a " 
ie Bille London ond Liverpool, in some to eui purchasers. Soverei 
G *, Bank of England, Ireland, or Scotland Notes, bonght al the highest 


[April 28, 


ra . 
7_ 
‘ 


SCRAPHINE r nusical ‘netrument, manufactured by Charles G. 

tenan, 3 Pear reet, N, Y.---After a long time of uninterrupted per- 
severance, this extracrdmars trument i introduced to the public om ite present 
very gratifying perfect « Seraphine will be understood to be a keyed metrue 


ment, or ar 


organ m mur re, peculiarly adapted for domestic vee, but it is not 

' mestic purpores, a8 itis eufficsently powerfel for small 

urches ts mp inne COmCeIVe #0 F1he!) an imetrument capable of pro- 

une A harmony: at the same time it is conalle of 

the utmost p delicacy of diminuendo and crescendo, from the soft sighing 

of the Aeolian t the grandeur and majesty of the full choir, in a degree of 

ence never yet claimed by any other petrument: euch an instrument, indi- 

pendently of ite noveliy, cannot fail to be valuable to any performer on the pram 
torte of organ. 

N. B. At Mr. Christman’s music store may be procured eight keyed FO 
Areadians, pocket and kent Bugles, for which he has been honoured with the fired 
Premium oh uh e American Institute,---aleo Guitars, Violine, Military and other 
Instruments, Music, which he poet blished for the Guitar, the beautiful 
Green Hills of Tyrol. as ung by Mrs. Austin in the Opers of Cioderella. with 
three new waltzes composed by O. Torp, eed to be continued im numbers, 
strings, and every arucle eppertaimmg to the musical business. |Aprib 26,41.) 


necessarily conhnes 


fucng euch an immenre ¥ 
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SON i8 FOUND IN A GRECIAN URN, 

It was in the Autumn of 1530 that Tleit Oxford, ia company with ee 
friends of my own College, upon # journey I had long acmune 
through Greece and Asia Minor. I had been reading with apes | With gazing on thy light ; 
earnestness for ad mable first class, and although | was fortunate ones a | I close my eyelids, but within, 
to obtain the object of my ambition, it was dearly purchased bya or Sweet, thou art shining bright, 
choly exhaustion of mind, and # still more serious injury to oS vodi y } Sitting amid the purple gloom, 
health. The energies of the understanding bad been overw rought, an Like a flower-bird at night! 
their relaxation was proportionate te their tension. ‘The reader may | ret 
easily imagine with what delight I packed up all my college books, | Thy beauty wa e } vy as 
without much regard to neatarss or regularity, and having seli ted only By the green-wou +. . e : ; 
an old interlenved Homer—it had been my tather’s — aa ts op 1 = oe eaten hb ha sng 

‘Narke's T r I onths to the city of th yon the . : 
+= Clarke's Travels, | bade adieu for some mon y Toy face apes the sonia (erennss 
lt ann quaintly observed, 1 believe by Sir Philip Sidney, “that the | Is looking up to me. 
best scholar is fittest for a traveller, as being able to make the inast uselul 
remarks,” and without admitting the teuth of the aphorism universally 
its justice may be generally acknowledged; but as neiluer I nor my | 


} 
depart!” | his left sleeve. 
THE ATHENIA.. LOVLR TO HIS MISTRESS. | 


“ The spirit of mine eyes is faint 


fox-hunt. 
in appearance 
| be assured of 
. { courtesy, said 
Geutle one, in grief I linger | ) 
Beside the glimmering nest, 


' me his park. 
Till evening sinketh in the flowers, oS 


: may bo vendered—" How . a hevel opened my eyes that thou mayest | a powered wig,—rather a theatiical dress, with the arms ewbroidered on 


The St. Ledger race, which took place to day, has probably caused 
many a sleepless night, for enormous sums have been lost. A little mare 
which was so lightly esteemed that the bets were fifteen to one against 
her, was in first of twenty-six horses that ran. Anacquaintence of mine 
| won nine thousand pounds, and had he been unsuccessful, would haye 
| lost hardly as many hundreds. 

LORD HAREWOOD AND HIS SEAT. 
Just as I drove past the house, I saw the possessor, Lord Harewood 
with his pack of a hundred hounds, his red-coated buntsmen, aud a num. 
ber of high-mettled borses, coming down a bill, on their return from q 
I could not avoid going up to him, to explain the cause of my 
| being here. I found a tall handsome man, of remarkably Winning air, 


and manner young and active, in years (which one must 
to believe it) sisty-five. He received me with singular 
he had had the pleasure ot seeing me several times in Lon. 


| don, (‘je n’en savais pas un mot’)and begged me to allow him to shew 


I entreated him not to give himself the trouble, after the 


| toils of the chase, (in which men generally ride five or six German miles 


' ye s intentic { publishing au ac , , ; . “ ) 
companions in ! sinok the tour _ pe 7 et ti gpa ths wes pay st pow Like a weary fuwn to rest, : full gallop, and leap over fifty or sixty hedges aud ditches): Lut all my en. 
count of Wt on oui . Ga a ected to Wwe fd vot, like Michablis, Yea, my heart is sick with longir g treaties were vain; and this fine old man accompanied me, up bill; and 
learaing were equal to our enthusiesin. oom : To dream upon thy breast: | down dele, over the whole of his princely domain. 


expect to find the identical tables upon which the laws { Moses were 
graven, among the rains of Palestine; porto bring back, like Ibn Batute, 
in a fly leaf of our Journal, the exact length and Ureadth of our Sa- | 
viour’s footstep. We had formed humbler hopes and more rational es 
vectations. We did not wander among the plains ol Troy, like Lady } 
Montague, with the tale of La Fontaine more vividly in our recollection | 
than the hero's who had consecrated the banks of the Simois and the 
Scamander. ‘The feelings of my companions fortunately aceorded with I have opened mine eye— 
my own, and we listened to the nightingales sing ing abov w the y agen gd Thy Soule i as ae 
Cotenes, sad bebeld the mooslight Leaking in among ts roots ote But thy feet are dancing round me, 
poet-loved flissus, as the wind bowed them to and fro, with equal senti- | I pnt roe mee a 
ments of delight. We were absent during several months, but [look The sweet breath of thine eyes doth fall. 
back to the time passed in Cyprus ae the most grateful in its assoc ia- | Saeed on oy taut e 
tions. ‘The heart must indeed © thrill and the pulse quicken at the very | 
names of Paphos and Amathus "' Flomer celebrates the island in his | 
glorious verse. 


From the dark of their golded lids 


Like doves in the olives bearing 
The shepherd's jocund shout, 


The sunny glen about. 


| 18 @ great art 
| they must be 


” 


The “ sweet breath of the eves, 


, | may be traced to the rvenyar 
“Yewar’ ort Tpvine, tpodcweusgs cuws ca K ’ - 


The three days we spent at Baffa, (which is su posed to stand on the 
site of the ancient Paphos,) where Venus was curried by the Zephyrs 
from the golden waters, formed asummer dream of celestial phanta- 
sies. But the principal modern town is Nicotia, and here we took up our 
abode in the house of M. de ——, to whom we had letters of introduc- | 
tion. The worship of the Queen of Love isn t yet forgotten among | 
the ladies of Cyprus, and Pococke considered their dresses to be such as | 
ought to distinguish the descendants of the Idalinn Enchantress. During | 
his sojourn at Athens, Chateaubriand was waited on by a female clothed 
inthe drapery of the old Greeks, and distinguished by those very undulat- 
ing folds which characterise the ancient statues. We had equal reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon our good fortune while residing in 


almost similar in its sentiment. 


like a pair of water-birds with azure plumage,” and in other places bya spaniel. 
metaphor equally daring, celebrate ‘the antelopes of her eyes. | a livery. 
—>--—— 
TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE. 

A VISIT TO WINDSOR. 

At anearly hour in the morning | was summoned by Lord H—--, who | 

is Ranger of Windsor Park, and wished to shew it me before the King 
Ter rt . fn 2 | made his appearance. As soon as he rides out, the private part of the 
Nicotia Our fair attendant was io her fiteenth year and exquisitely | vrounds is hermetically sealed to every one, without exception, who does 
beautiful: her eyes, which were peculiarly large aod brilliant, possessed | ~aY belong to his own invited cx mpauy. I was rather late; the kind- 
that extraordinary richness of colour which the Grecks eapressed by the | hearted old lord scolded me a little, and made me instantly get into a 


. ! ic . or . , *% . . * . “s 
word vypoy, and to which the Persian poet might have allude d when landau drawn by four noble horses, in which we rolled rapicly throug 
comparing his love fo the golden stag of the worning. The reader | the high beech woods 


VOL. 4. 





tion of the 


What interesied me 


most, as being new to me, was the kennel. Here Isaw alundred ang 
Thy singing eyes look out, fifty dogs, in two perfectly clean rooms, each containing a large bed for 
seventy-five dogs, and each having its own inclosure in front. There 

was not the slightest offensive smell, nor the least dirt. In each yard 
As he wandereth with his pipe } was atub with running water, and a man armed with a broom, whose 
whole business it is to keep the ground continually washed, for which pur- 

| pose Le can let the water flow over it at pleasure. The dogs are aceus. 
| tomed to perfect obedience, and keep their Led and room very clean. [ft 


to feed them properly ; for to sustain their great exertions 
kept very clean, and yet their flesh ought to be as frm as 


iron. This was perfectly accomplisbed here; and there could not beg 
| more beautiful sight than these slender, obedient, and happy-looking ani. 
. | mals, halfof whom were just returned from the chase, and yet seemed 
which might have been applied by | quite unwearied. They all lay, however, on their huge common bed 
| the euphuist of Queen Elizabeth's time to the eyes of his lady-love,| and looked at us affectionately, wagging their tails ; while the other half 
yyarwy Of Philostratus, and so may the | eprang eagerly and wildly forward, into their court. 
limage which paints the face of bis love dwelling in his eyes, to the | juilt in a quadrangle at @ little distance from the house, were very fine 
| doy w. of the same author. I remember a passage in an Arabic ode | and containe ’ 
“Thou declarest that her abode is 1) and Lord Harewood now gave the postillion instructions which Way to 
| thine eye, and when thou closest it, in thine heart.” | The Indian poets, with | drive through the park, that [ might see the most beautiful points, ayd then 

a like extravagant imagery, celebrate * the maiden’s eyes which played _sauntered home accompanied by two great water-dogs and a jet-black 
He was in fox-hunting costume,—a scarlet evat that looks like 


" 
The stables too, 


d about thirty noble horses. My carriage had foliywed 


| I forget to say that we had first made a tour through the house, which 
isrichly and handsomely furnished, and contains family pictures by Van- 
dyk, Reynolds, and Lawrence, the three best painters of England in their 
| several centuries. There was one work of art in the principal apartment 
quite peculiar,—red curtains painted on wood, so admirably executed 
‘that Rauch himself would have been astoanded at the Bow of the crape- 
ry. Though I was told what they were, [could scarcely believe it till | 
| convinced myself by the touch, so completely deceptive was the imita- 


silken stalf. Another uncommon decoration consisted in 


having the ceilings of all the rooms of the same designs as the carpets; a 
very expensive thing, as Limagine, the carpets were all woven after the 
pattern of the ceilings. 





. , ‘ “O4 , “" v on! »of » saad . . " 
I doubt not, remembers the picturesque account given by Clarke of the | The King has had several roads cut, for his own special and peculia: 





‘ The " » ohn ot . ' A r : c rc - 
women - Cypras. ; po ~ yeege has unde re! ne no Mower le the | ise, through the most interesting parts of his immense park at Windsor ; i 
¢ ae Yi sill’: dve ahh } “? we ‘ had we gnve } etc sy errr ; yon | we drove along one of them; and in half an hour reacbed the royal sta- SS t r Ht) 
selie, ) sti dyed ber har of afiae brown colour’ by means of the ben | bles, where the celebrated giraffe is kept. Here, unhappily, we beard + : 


na, teaching it to fall behind in long braids, while in some of the ringlets 
near the face she was fond of weaving “blossoms of the jessamine” 
in a graceful and fanciful manner. Like all Greek women she had 
wreathed several golden coins in her hair, and we were unsuccessful in 
allour endeavours to persuade her to part with any of them. We 
may trace this mode of decoration as far back as the Trojan war. We 
read in the second Piad, when Euphorbus falls beneath the spear of Me 
nelaus, 


\ that the King’s carriages had been ordered, and indeed they stood already 


tle ponies; the King’s with four, which he drives himself,—the otlers | York. 
with two: most of the ponies were of differentcolours. Lord H—be- 
' 


held these equipages with dismay. He was afraid the King might meet 


+ 








monarchs tastes are singular enough. It is unpleasant to him to see a| jacket. 
strange face, or indeed a human being of any kind whatsoever within bis 
| domain; and the Park is conseque nily ( ith the exception of the high ) 
| road whic: crosses it) a perfect solitude. ‘The King’s favouite spots are, | 
‘ . for further security, thickly surrounded by screens of wood, and planta 
The nore fashionable young men of Athens used to fasten their curls | tions are daily laid out to add to the privacy and concealment. In many 
with golden pins. The soldiers of Ali Pacha had their hair close shaven | places, where the lay of the ground would enable vou to get a glimpse o! 
in front and flowing down behind. But we are wandering from our) the sanctuary wifhin, three stages of fence are planted one behind the | 
charming friend, and if the reader could have seen her for an instant in other. z 
her upper tunic of rose-coloured silk embroidered in gold, and her long| We hastened accordingly to secure a sight of the giraffe, which was | A 
scarlet pantaloons, he would readily allow that an absence from such a | led out before us by two Moors who had accompanied her from Africa. 
creature could never be voluntary P \ wonderful creature indeed! You know ber form; but nothing can | 
We had been wandering all day smong the see nes of beauty which sur-| give an idea of the beauty of her eyes. Lmagine something midway 
rounded us, and were rumin ing in that delicious state of languor | between the eye of the finest Arab horse, and the loveliest Southern 
which Thomsom paints in the ‘¢ vastle ot Indolence,” when we were | girl, with long and coal-black lashes, and the most exquisite beaming 
suddenly startled by the entrance of Aigle, bearing a very elegant vase, | expression of tenderness and suftuess, united to voleanic fire. The gi- 
which the now practised eyes of myself and companions discovered to | paffe is attached to man, and is extremely gentle and good-natured. Her 
be one of the finest «specimens of the later manufacturers. But the ob- | appetite is good, for she daily sucks the milk of three cows who were 


ject which immediately attracted our attention, to the total oblivion of | iving near her. 


* His locks which e’en the Graces might have own'd, 
Blood sullied, and his ringlets wound about 
With twine of gold and silver, swept the dust.” 


hig 


wn 
the French ¢ 


cation to be 


4 magray 


i She uses her long bright-Llue tongue like a trunk, i 
the urn and its makers, was @ collection of MSS, which the young | which way she took from me my a ae ila, which ag liked so — | 
Greek assured us had Leen found in the arn | she would not give it up again. Her walk was somewhet ungainly, | 

The MSS., which seemed to be the production of the second or third | from having sprained her leg on board ship: but the Africans assured us 
century, were inexcellent preservation, and | was enabled on my return | that when in perfect health che is very swilt-footec. 1 ora H——! urried 
to Oaford, with the assistance of the learned and benevolent Professor off for fear of the King; and after passing througha thickly + lente d part 
G——, to make a perfect text, from which the following translations | , { the pleasure ground attached to the - Cottage ’ which’ we only saw | 
have been made, The poetry, Tthink, may be assigned to about the | from a distance, we directed our course to Virginia Water the King’s | 
secoad century of the Christian era, and, in one instance, perhaps to al favourite haunt. His a large artificial, buta very natural. ‘ol tna tale 
still later period; Tallude to the song which I have entitled The Athenian | on which his Majesty almost daily fishes ; Tes ee 
Lover to his Mistress, in which we trace the affected vet picturesque fea. ta iain on 5 an 
tures which distinguished the eupbuism of the graceful and musical 
Philostratus. The touching fragment from Euripides, which I found | 
prefixed to it, evinced however that the popularity of the great Master 
of Tears was then undiminished. 


hg 
4 of 


tent to take 


4 tot 


new character, and one very uncommon in England,—that of my be- | St 
d @ reet ar 3 


loved Fatherland :—fir, and pine-wood intermingled with oaks and | 
ders; and under foot our heather, and even our sand, in which this | 
| year’s plantations were completely dry and withered. [ could have | ——— 
given the King’s gardeners some useful hints about planting in sand, for | 
I convinced myself thatthey do not at all understand the treatment of | 
that sort of soil.—A little frigate lay rocking on the lake, on whose bank 


THE FIRST-BORN.* 
* Beantifal, O woman! the sun on flower and tree. 


And beautiful the balmy wind that dreameth on the sea; were various little devices, —Chinese and Moorish houses, executed with 


v 

seseion the undermentioned B 

perty of his employers. The 

| harnessed in the yard. There were seven, of various forms, but all with | the said George Tayler, andthe recovery of the property taken away by him, on 
very low weels, almost as light as children’s carriages, and drawn by lit-|; applicaticn to James Buchanan, Esq. Mis Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New 


Itis suppose 


best method 
dies are taught, or will eng 
Board and § 
April 28.] 
A situation between New Yerk and Maryland would be preferred. 


e,! 
laminations of the Polytechnic 
levels, survey, draw plans, &e. 
| (if by letter, post par 1.) 


I was not & little surprised to see the whole country here assume a | | N state of 


having claims 


Skips 


ae | No.1 .Manchester, Sketchly Jon. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb.16, Junet 6 ,Oet-le 
} ae - ‘ 2 hd 5 


——_P 


REW ARD.--Whereas George Tayler late Clerk with Messrs, Es. 


dale & Co., Bankers in London, has absconded, having in his pos- 


unk of England Notes, with other Moneys, the pro- 


above reward will be paid for the apprehension of 





The saad George Tayler is about 26 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches high, compact 
and rather genteel person, hasa round face, freckled complexion, dark cair, black 
; ’ : c P ye : onpe nd whisker and grey eyes, neat in dress, and usually wore black clothes, 
us, and feel ‘ mal 4 son aise’ at the sight of unexpected strangers—for the | with high-heeled Wellington boots; toox with him a Short rough sailor’s blue 


The following are the particulars of the notes supposed to have been in his pos 
session when he absconded ; payment of which is stopped at the Bank, and the 
public are ca 


utioned against receiving any of them in payment or otherwise: 
No. 5825, dated Yth Feb, 1832, 500. 
8040, “ 13th “ do. 200 
8042, “ 13th “* do. 2060 
' Tayler sailed for the United States. 


Information which may lead to a recovery of the property carried away wil! be 
berally rewarded, 





YOUNG LADY, of the greatest respectability as to family and character, 
} educated, and a fi 
and Enclish la 
undertake lo assist ina sc 
respec table family, as governess. 







first rate performer on the Piano Forte, mistress of 
rages and of the best method of teaching both, will 
iool where young ladies are taught, or will engage ina 
Terms,---Board and $400 per annum, Appli- 


made to MISS BOYCE, L’ Assumption, Lower Canada. 


A situation between New York snd Maryland would be preferred. [April 5% 


YOUNG LADY, of the greatest respectability as to family and character, 
} 


educated, mistress of the French and English languages, and of the 
of teaching both, will undertake to assist in a school where young la- 
e ina respectable family, as governess, ‘Terms,;+- 
200 per annum. Application to be made to 
MISS H. BOYCE, L’ Assumption, Lower Canada. 





| & GENTLEMAN ts desirous of ebta ning a situation in a Civil Engineer's 


has studied several years in England and Ireland, has passed the er 
School and flatters himself that he is fully compe- 
| his Paper, 


1 ’ 





the late Mrs. Catharmme Wilkinson, deceased.—All persons indebted 
of Mrs. Catharine Wilkinson deceased, late of No, 14. Vesey 
sted io make payment thereof to the subscriber; and al! persons 
thereon, will please send in their ac 


' "THOMAS DIXON, Executor, 54 Pine Street 


estate 





NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Masters Daysof sailing from | Daysof sailing frm 
ew Yors. Liverpoo! 


‘ se 24, ** 94, oe O4 


And fl ! i i ‘ . " ' eat . 4.York, turdacll, " . . 
Ane softly soundeth in thine ear, the song of peasants reaping, | taste and not caricatured. The haste with which we drove alone render- | 3. Caledonia, Seaham 616, « 46, * 16, Mar. 1July 1Nor. } 
The dove's low chaunt among the leaves, its twilight vigil keeping. | ed it only possible to seethingsin a transient, and for the me tpartdis-| 2 Sheffield, Hacketad, ‘$24. « of, 6 94, «¢ Qh ww gia 9 
“4 £ 7 } = : ; ‘ ‘ole. I 
And , : wi< tant manner. I was, however, very glad to have gained at least a gene-| 3 Hiberuia, Maxwell, et + I,Jdune 1, Oct. i. oe 16, a = 
And beautiful the hushing of the linnet in her nest, ral idea of the whole : } 3h ome ce peneet Sag da? he Oe a te 
With her young beneath her wing nd tt! ey eae 4 ; ; : , Hakan, Wilson, ‘© 96, «© 6, © 16, April !,Aug. 1,Dee. 
While hid’s g | — ngs, and the sans ton her bre ast : My venerable host climbed up on the seat of the carriage, and stood! 2. John Jay, Molirere, °° 24) «6 gg es og) te pw Bw 
a hil amoug th An »wers, Where the drea ny bee is flitting, there, supported by his wife and me, to look about whether the Kine | Rar oy Crocker. (Mar. 1.Jute t, Nov. t,| ** 0e, * 96; 2 8 
Singing unto its own glad heart, the poct-child is sitting. | might not be somewhere insight; nor was he perfectly tranquil till the 4. Napoleor Smith, . 8, 8, ¢ ‘8: zs 24 a4. “ ‘ 
4 ” ' ‘ 9 - . se .. fe se § Ja 
I i } ' gate of the sanctuary closed upon us $. North Avaccica | Mucy, 16, 16, 6, May 1,8ep. lan. | 
t stirreth up re soul, upon the ¢g iden Waves to see ” J 2. S8irmingiam Harris. , 6 Og, Be, ** Bea, ee Be ‘ 
The galley lifting up her crowned head trinmphantlyv— DONCASTER RACES. 2 Reitauni: Marshal! |Aprill, Aug.1,Dec.1, ' 18, ; 16, ae 
" J wt ‘ . a? Paeee ane . P. ‘ . ah , “ated: es Q Py a ae ‘ 24, a) 2 
Jo! To! now she langheth like a Queen of Araby _ Doncaster races are the most frequented in England, and the course : lew Ye ie Men reso! is 16. ** 16) ** 16\ dene 1,000. 1h ! 
“hile , ‘ : : the , 7 , sta referable ar e . welasemean fh : Ow ork, foxie i, 4 = i, eI,’ eae at 
While Joy and Music strew with flowers the pathway ofher Chariotry 1 Ppapeill- m - le to any int 1S muntry tor gance, fitness, and commo- 9 3ilvan nr 1s Allen. oo Be, ** 24, ** O4,'.«¢ @, °° , 
: Q dious ight of the whole The view of the race is more agreeable, and Pas : re the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fve 
And beautifal unto thy soul, at summer time to wait less brief and transient; for from the lofty and elegant stand vou dis-} guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. Ww. st 
Till ] :. ! . ' 7 7 ‘ » he ee oa , . fenso : ef mw. abe 
Til! Moonlight with her sweet pale feet, comes dancing to thy gate tinctly overlook the whole course from beginning to end The horses Acents in Liverpool Istand 3d Line, papeer Benson & Co. 2d. Line, 
Thy , ~ =? , ini : o— - . , t. and 4th. Cearns, Fish & Crary 
hy violet-eyes upturn'’d unto thy love with timid erece ;runin a circle, and the same point serves as starting-postand goal. The J ese Brows f Co. , E a & Nephews, 97 Reekman-street N 
» fe ; 4 neou f ' 1 ad , Birr ' ‘ a2.0ld ne —Agents hompson ¢ D 8, Us n 
He feels thine arm about his neck, thy kisses on bis face. concourse Of peo; of handsome women and fashionable company > New I i Owners, Wood and Trimble Sami. Hicks & Sons—No. 4, Pee 
” ‘ oud . ‘ - npany., 2 Nev ne.- er « ‘ : ’ 
Beautiful. O ‘ . “ ts extra weinary \ the great neighbouring nobility came in their | Line, Owners, Fish Griz nell & Co 
Ts ' aie gentte git these pleasant thoughts to thee, gala equipages,—a very interesting sight to me, because 1 thus learned _ —$———_$_ 
nese chosen shes . o » ete . > P +. * . . a : ' arn > — ——_—— . : a 
But wi . ne heaves, long harvested Within thy memory one sort of state observed here in the country, which is very d ferent NEW-YURK AND HAVRE PACKETS. ks 
= ren thy face grows dim, with weariness and care. from that in town. The most distinguished equipage was that of the Shise, wa tiers | Days oj -ciling from| Days ofsatiingirs 
Phy heart torgetting all its songs, awaket , ; T'S , . ne} ontps. é Rew *¥eork Heore 


\ - 
i Duke of Devonshire, and I describe his train to you as anotice for M— 


but to prayer! 
| The Duke's party were seated in a full-bodied carriage drawn by six | Not-Chas 
har: P. 2. 
f 


Thou lookest le ' : : 
xesttor a gleeful face, thine Opening eyes to greet, horses, the ess, and hammer-cloth of moderate richnes 





tharlemagne, hot 


4 1 sfar.20.July 20,No¥-2 
Cc tM Wee % Feb. 1, Jurel Oct Mar.20,July 20,0: 
i A ie n oa 6. 4¢ 3G, = 1) Ap'l 1,Aug- 1, De 
: ») "1907 10 J 


While coldness , and the a elo eo! 8 
‘ ’ ratherson th a a ' } » aw a a . . . ’ sh . Havre, (Depeyst. ag a eee e906 > "gf 
Beautiful, O wou th thy breast, the shadow round thy feet— conciman in intermediate | very flaxen wig, and boots The carriage i. Erie, J. Funk, March}, July 1, Nov. . *” .; ~ Jan! 
in omen he : a, 1 green earth and the flowers may be. “ escorted by twelve outriders, namefy, four grooms salted “8 eo ithenn Mewkiae ‘40. «70, «© 10 May 1 Sept — 
‘that hour the voice of thy First-born Child to thee norses of different colours, with light saddles and bridle four postilion 3.Henri IV. J.B. Pell y om 4 mt D. ‘1 vig 20 tg Pty 
: gat saca 1 bridles, fo vostilions - “4 a “pl 1. Auge. ec 2 ~ A 
T > » the . on carriage horses. exa tly lik those in the ca on P a ° 1. France, F.. Fank a | ; oo " , . Oct. 1 Feb 
me ext may be taken asa specimen of the quaint, yet in my opinion and tj fl ae ag Rage heey sesapaede rhe ith harness reins, 2. Sully, W.W. Pel) * 10, ey me : yo "te 
beaatiful love-sones « Universally admired 7 ‘i ti f G i : d postions’ saddles; lastly, four footmen in morning jackets. lk athern 3. Fracceis let | « 20, ** 20 * @f ay 4 1” 90 
literature. The idea contained ‘ Pe : My = the re ine o bea see bre et he Cow top boots, with saddle-cloths and holsters embroidered 1. Rhone. | Hathaway | May on? as Jan - san? Nov. 1 Mer 
. . al ¢ first stanzais the same we mee th ‘sar T : : , | e e's. £ see A108) e 
, é with the Duke's arms 1e or of the tra " . 2. Fe psa, ;}W.B.Orne — : " ” 
with so frequeutly in the epistles of the erotic writers of the third m The order of the train was as follows: first, two | 2 me rn 20 10 10 


|} grooms; 


and fourth centuries. Tocam: ¢ then two postilions; then the carriage with its siz beavtiful | 





‘ Te. ‘ twa, ori arenes, which ors rich the c« - *ys 
“ wrw\a t hi : eas s, which the coachman drove from the box, a postilion riding the} beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drse, “PU0®- 
* We cannot resist th eo, , aor On the left rode a footman; another somew bat further back on No.1. Consignees at Havre, Ronaf@e, Boise. rard, and Co. 
dom willingly came to ai - of Ser grng the reader, who in these days sel- | so : ed the carriage twe more postilions, then two grooms. and A - Se, York 3°3 i va Ne a, Wall * are 
: » O Mote, in despite of 9 few oer ] ) astiy,two more foot The li fel ’ genteat New York, tord, No. 49, Wall-. , 
> eneah ceauny of dou the lallowint’ eof ate oecasional affectations, ; votmen. The little fellow who rode the leader ene! Ss. & Gwawe. C, Seltcn, Pes end Lébtcanen. « No. 38 Fachange- Piece 


3. De Kham Dy 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre on 


| the only one in full state livery,—yellow, blue, black and silver, with J. J. Boyd, No. @ Wall, Coasignoes & Havre, & 


* os 
‘weiderholdt’ ‘ », ** 20, 


e hundred and forty dollars, incbs def 


‘ituag, Viel, aad Oo. 
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